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Tue volume of the late Lord Holland’s Foreign 
Reminiscences which his son published last year 
was handled by some of our contemporaries with a 
severity in vur opinion quite uncalled for either by 
its slight pretensions, or the character of the mis- 
takes committed in it, some of which we remarked 
upon atthe time. Nothing could be less founded 
than the charge of ill-nature brought against the 
writer. The late Lord Holland was a thoroughly 
good-natured man, as he was certainly a very 
variously accomplished man, a liberal cultivator 
of letters, a consistent politician, a friend to all 
who had the need or claim for redress, and the 
stanch advocate of civil and religious freedom in 
days not favorable to either. He was a man of 
scholarship without pedantry, of wit without ill- 
nature, and had not only a rich store of observation 
and anecdote, but the power of always happily and 
readily applying it. 

Bacon sets forth fulness, exactness, and readi- 
ness as the respective results of reading, writing, 
and speaking. We fancy that we see the last of 
these qualities most prominent in the recollections 
of his father which Lord Holland is now giving to 
the world. With fewer prejudices perhaps, cer- 
tainly with less frequent sacrifices to sparkling 
turns of expression, and also with less humor and 
gayety, they have several points of resemblance to 
Horace Walpole’s letters. They have many of 
the defects as well as much of the charm of well- 
bred conversation. The full weight of a saying 
is not always considered ; we miss the softening 
accompaniment of manner and voice where a turn 
of opinion without it may seem abrupt and harsh ; 
but, on the other hand, anecdotes are told with a 
charming ease, and we have the leading traits of a 
inan elicited with the nicest tact, while even the 
writer’s prejudices are confessed with a highly 
pleasant and agreeable candor. 

No one who knew the late Lord Holland requires 
to be told that a reverence for the memory of his 
celebrated uncle dominated his views of political 
questions and for the most part his opinions of 
political men. What Charles James Fox would 
have thought of any public matter was in general 
a pretty safe guide to the course his nephew was 
likely to take in it, and it was a curious and not 
unpleasing accident which turned the last and most 
earnest thoughts of both on the same eager desire 
to preserve peace between England and France. 
In like manner, but much less frequently, (for 
again we say that he was a thoroughly good- 
natured and kind-hearted man,) might Lord Hol- 
land’s affectionate devotion to his uncle’s memory 
be seen coloring his opinions of the men who fell 
off from Fox in their public career, and made 
schism between the old whigs and the new. For 
this reason we cannot accept without reserve all 
that he says of Lord Shelburne, the Duke of Port- 
land, Burke, Sheridan, and others. The first part 
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of the memoirs in this volume (though here and 
there later allusions have found a place in the 
course of transcription at a later date) was written 
while his uncle was yet alive; and the second 
while the impression made on his youthful and 
genial nature by those great powers, delightful 
qualities, and (we must add) imperfectly requited 
services, was still fresh, sensitive, and warm. On 
this account we regret that the book should be made 
public section by section. A complete publication 
would have done greater justice to the memory of 
Lord Holland. He was a man from whose un- 
warped judgment his contemporaries in age and 
service, however opposed to him in points of 
opinion, can have nothing whatever to fear; he 
was aman quite incapable of ungenerous detrac- 
tion, or anything like premeditated wrong ; and 
there will be little danger in predicting for the 
portions of his Memoirs removed from the immedi- 
ate influences and prepossessions of his youth, a 
more perfect acceptance and agreement than those 
already published are in any degree likely to 
obtain. 

Without further comment we proceed to give a 
few of the lighter and more salient passages of the 
volume before us, to which readers of all kinds of 
opinion may resort for shrewd remark and charac- 
teristic anecdote, prepared for as much disagree- 
ment as they please, but quite certain to meet with 
information and entertainment. 

Our first extract is about Burke’s son—and no 
one who has read this young man’s letters (particu- 
larly that part of his correspondence with Philip 
Francis about his father, contained in the four 
volumes of Burke’s letters last published) will be 
disposed to quarrel with Lord Holland’s judgment 
of the smaller Burke, whatever they may say to his 
opinion of the greater. 


His son was sincerely attached to his father. It 
was his only virtue. He had every quality that could 
render him disagreeable to other persons, and no 
great talents to counterbalance them. Hence he was 
disliked and neglected by the members of Opposition. 
But the affection of a child naturally blinds a parent 
to his failings, and Burke saw none in hisson. They 
both ascribed the neglect of the son, which was the 
natural consequence of his own disagreeable qualities, 
to a fixed estrangement from the father. Accidental 
sarcasms of Sheridan, who never liked Burke, Ers- 
kine’s defence of Stockdale, in which he inveighed 
with more than his usual eloquence against the pros- 
ecution of Mr. Hastings, and perhaps some slackness 
in that prosecution on the part of Grey and others, 
confirmed him in suspicions which the treatment of 
young Burke had created, and which his complaints 
of it studiously and constantly fomented. Burke was 
hurt at the little value set upon his son ; his son was 
offended at what appeared to him a relaxation of the 
homage due to his father. Good feeling sometimes 
begets bad conduct. Burke’s ill-humor broke out on 
the first mention of the French Revolution in the 
House of Commons by Sheridan. It was stifled, but 
not extinguished, by the temper and moderation of 
Mr. Fox ; but it blazed out afterwards, on the ques- 
tion of the Canada Bill, in a way that made it mani- 
fest to friend and foe, and though it grieved one and 
in some senses gratified the others, was acknowledged 
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by both to be unfeeling and disgusting. I was present 
at that painful scene ; to me Burke appeared all fury 
and unreasonableness; but, perhaps, I was too 
young to be a competent judge, and too affectionately 
attached to Mr. Fox to be an impartial one. More 
than one person present, however, whose partialities, 
at least political partialities, leant to Burke, assured me 
that they were touched by the tenderness and affection 
of Mr. Fox to an old friend, and hurt and disgusted by 
the coarseness and virulence of Mr. Burke. Nothing 
can be more false than the account of that memorable 
debate in Prior’s life of Burke. Mr. Pitt himself, I have 
been told, praised Mr. Fox’s temper, and censured Mr. 
Burke’s want of it on that occasion. 


Some of Fox’s sayings are turned to pleasant 
account here and there in illustration of particular 
men. His remark on Lord Melville is inimitably 
good. 


His parliamentary merits consisted chiefly in out- 
ward appearance, spirit, and readiness ; an unblush- 
ing countenance, a manly figure, a sort of grotesque 
hoaxing eloquence conveyed in a loud voice anda 
provincial dialect, which was neither pleasantry nor 
invective and yet reminded one of both. He never hes- 
itated in making any assertion, and, without attempting 
to answer an argument, he either treated it as quite 

reposterous, or, after some bold misstatements and 
inapplicable maxims, confidently alleged that he had 
refuted it. These resources in debate, such as they 
were, he had always at hand. Mr. Fox used to say 
that he never failed to speak with effect unless when 
by some strange fatality he happened thoroughly to 
understand the subject on which he spoke, and then 
he was long, dull, and tedious beyond all sufferance. 
He had much frankness and good-humor in his 
manner and countenance, but no man was more im- 
placable in his hatreds. 


Here is another on Lord Porchester, introduced 
in a description of the celebrated Society of Friends 
of the People (which Fox never joined) : 


It originated in a conversation, after dinner, at 
Lord Porchester’s, who was very active in promoting 


it while under discussion, but who, when Mr. Francis | 


brought pen, ink, and paper, to reduce the resolu- 
tions to writing, declined adding his signature, ob- 
serving that they would not be republican enough for 
him. 

In a few months he publicly arraigned it as sedi- 
tious, and obtained the Earldom of Carnavon ; on 
which Mr. Fox pleasantly observed, that he was right 
in saying that the association was not so republican 
as he wished, for, if it had been, he would probably 
have got a Marquisate. 


And how admirably expressed are these few 
words from a letter of the great statesman’s to his 
nephew, written during the early ferment of the 
French Revolution ! 


I do not know whether there is not some comfort 
in seeing, that while the French are doing all in their 
power to make the name of liberty odious to the world, 
the despots are conducting themselves so as to show 
that tyranny is worse. I believe that the love of 
political liberty is not an error ; but, if it is one, I 
am sure that I shall never be converted from it, and 
I hope you never will. If it be an illusion, it is one 
that has brought forth more of the best qualities and 
exertions of the human mind, than all other causes 
put together ; and it serves to give an interest in the 
affairs of the world, which without it would be 
insipid. 


The last illness and death of Fox are described 
at some length, and the inaccuracies in Mr. 
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Trotter’s account (indicated at the time in the 
Edinburgh Review) are finally disposed of. Lord 
Holland gives many anecdotes of his uncle’s 
cheerful temper and quiet self-possession during 
the painful operations (for dropsy) which preceded 
his death. 


The situation and feelings of Mrs. Fox seemed to 
be the chief, and indeed the only, occupation of his 
mind on that occasion, and on every other where he 
spoke of the probability of his disease terminating 
fatally. He could speak of nothing regarding her 
without strong and sensible emotion. He contrived, 
however, to explain his wishes and expectations about 
a provision for her after his death. They were as 
nearly fulfilled as the state of the pension laws would 
admit. He had hardly finished what he had to say 
on that painful subject, when he abruptly said, 
** Now change the conversation, or read me the 8th 
Book of Virgil.”” I did so. He made me read the 
finest verses twice over, spoke of their merits, and 
compared them with passages in other poets, with all 
his usua t » taste, y, and vivacity. 
He had no desire that I should be present at the 
puncture, and I declined it from a dislike to the 
sight of any operation. It was hardly over, however, 
when he called me into the room, and telling me that 
it was right, and might some day or other be useful 
to me to know what the operation of tapping was, he 
sat looking at the water as it spouted from him, and 
with good-humor, and even pleasantry, commented 
on the figure he made. 





We prefer not to quote at any Jength from Lord 
Holland’s characters of statesmen contemporary 
with Fox, though not a few traits and peculiarities 
are happily discriminated. But some eurious 
facts mentioned of the third Lord Stanhope will 
justify a brief extract from these portions of the 
memoirs. 





It was more difficult to answer, than easy to agree 
with him. His logic was close, subtle, and scholastic, 
but neither practical nor convincing, and his conclu- 
sions, though to appearance clearly deduced, were 
often manifestly absurd and to all practical? purposes 
unintelligible. He was in some senses of the word 
the truest Jacobin I have ever known ; he not only 
deemed monarchy, a clergy, and a nobility, but 
| property, or at least landed property by descent, 
| unlawful abuses. He more than once complimented 
j me by telling me, in a whisper, that he thought me 
| More mischievous than people imagined, and he some- 
times gave me a glimpse of his designs in proposing 
measures apparently preposterous, by hinting their 
tendency to subvert the fundamental principles of 
society, or by laughing immoderately when such 
was suggested to be the probable effect of them. * * 
With his usual perverseness of ingenuity, he built a 
vessel in 1792 for conveying coals from Newcastle to 
London, which would have consumed its cargo before 
it could have reached its destination. He showed it 
me, Admiral Blanket, and Lord Wycombe, at Dept- 
ford, in that year. By a contradiction still more 
characteristic of his ingenious but not practical un- 
derstanding; the steam carriage, which he also in- 
vented, (and tried between Calais and Boulogne, 
somewhere about the year 790 or ’91,) ran up hill 








with extraordinary rapidity, got along with some 
difficulty on plain ground, but came to a dead stop 
at every descent. His inventions in music and 
musical instruments were also ingenious, but not very 
— adopted ; but his stereotypes are still in 
use, and an alteration in the printing press, devised 
by him, is considered as the greatest improvement in 
the art since the discovery of printing. 


’ Of Pitt several curious facts are mentioned—and 
it is a notable anecdote of Lord Shelburne that he 
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should not have thought it worth while even to go 
and hear the heaven-born statesman speak, till 
toward the close of his career, when he had pro- 
posed the measure of the Union. 


Mr. Pitt found little difficulty in pledging the Eng- 
lish Parliament to the measure. He was, however, 
extremely irritable throughout that session, and he 
shone less as an orator on the discussions on the 
Union than on those of any measure that could be 
called his own. Lord Lansdowne, who had scarcely 
ever attended a debate in the House of Commons, was 
present at his speech on this occasion, and was disap- 
pointed with his eloquence, which, strange to say, he 
had never had the curiosity of hearing before ; his 
remark on it was singular—‘‘ There’s a great deal 
of gout in his speech.”’ 


We give other anecdotes in which the name of 
Fox’s great rival occurs. 


PUTT DURING THE MUTINY AT THE NORE. 


Mr. Pitt, at that very critical and alarming period, 
showed great fortitude or great indifference. The 
worst and most alarming news arrived late at night. 
Lord Spencer found Mr. Pitt retired to his room, and 
in bed, told him, at his bedside, the events, and con- 
sulted him on the measures to be taken. He had not 
left the room two minutes, when, something that he 
had omitted recurring to him, he returned, and found 
Mr. Pitt in a sound sleep. 


PITT’S DEATH-BED—AN HISTORICAL FICTION. 


A tale relating to the circumstances of his death 
was fabricated by Mr. Rose, and delivered in his 
place in Parliament. As Mr. Rose was his intimate 
associate and steady partisan, and his account was 
uncontradicted in the House, it might very reasona- 
bly obtain credit with posterity. Mr. Pitt was rep- 
resented by this unscrupulous and injudicious enco- 
miast to have exclaimed, in the agonies of death, 
‘Save my country, save my country !’’ and then to 
have gone through his devotions and taken the sacra- 
ment with the most fervent and edifying piety. In 
all this there was not one word of truth; for some 
days before his death his fever had rendered him 
nearly insensible, and during the last twenty-four 
hours he was actually speechless. As to religious 
observances, he at all times complied with the cus- 
toms of the world, but neither felt ner affected any 
extraordinary zeal or devotion. Mr. Canning was 
disgusted at the effrontery of Mr. Rose, and left the 
House, after observing to his neighbor that the value 
of historical testimony was impaired by seeing that a 
lie could pass uncontradicted in the presence of hun- 
dreds who knew it to be false. 


Many such anecdotes occur of Sheridan as this 
which drops from Lord Holland in an allusion to 
the Addington peace. The feeling displayed to 
Sheridan throughout is not a kind one. 


It was, in truth, made by the pressure of the 
finances, and by nothing else. ‘‘ It is a peace,’’ said 
Mr. Francis, ** of which everybody is glad, and nobody 
proud.’ Mr. Sheridan, to whom I repeated these 
words two hours after they were spoken, and who 
affected not to hear them, in the course of less than 
two hours delivered them as his own in the House 
of Commons, on a conversation for fixing the day for 
taking it into consideration. 


There are some clever notices of Horne Tooke: 


He told me that ‘*he had a very different view of 
the House now he had been in it, from that which he 
had taken from without. I thought indeed, (said he,) 
and I think so still, that those who govern this coun- 
try are rogues ; but I had no notion that the business 
was done so ably, or that the members of the Com- 
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mons House of Parliament were so superior in talent 
as I have found them.’’ He would himself have 
shone in that character more had he chosen earlier. 


That remark seems to leave us ina sort of sly 
doubt as to whether it was in the character of rogue 
or of able transactor of business that Horne Tooke 
would have shone. 

The account of Grattan’s first speech in the 
English House of Commons is extremely interest- 
ing. The anticipations of his failure had been 
general. Canning was lavish of his jokes, and Pitt 
already talked with grim derision of the famous 
Irish orator, 


When he rose curiosity was excited, and one might 
have heard a pin drop in that crowded house. It 
required, indeed, intense attention to catch the 
strange and long, deep-fetched whisper in which he 
began ; and I could see the incipient smile curling on 
Mr. Pitt’s lips, at the brevity and antithesis of his 
sentences, his grotesque gesticulations, peculiar and 
almost foreign accent, and arch articulation and 
countenance. As he proceeded, however, the sneers 
of his opponents were softened into courtesy and at- 
tention, and, at length, settled in delight and admi- 
ration. Mr. Pitt beat time to the artificial but 
harmonious cadence of his periods, and Mr. Can- 
ning’s countenance kindled at the brightness of a 
fancy, which in glitter fully equalled, in real warmth 
and power far exceeded, his own. Never was triumph 
more complete. 

* = * * * * 

Among the many eccentricities that distinguished 
Mr. Grattan as an orator, nothing was more remark- 
able than this apparent contradiction. He was arti- 
ficial in manner, in utterance, in pronunciation, and 
in style ; and yet he breathed such a spirit of benev- 
olence, such a warmth of feeling, and such sincerity 
of principle, into all his speeches, that, like Mr. Fox 
himself, he won as much on the affections as on the 
understanding of his audience. 


The last is an excellent remark, and might be ap- 
plied with some truth to Lord Holland’s own 
speaking, which was (though in another sense than 
Grattan’s) also somewhat artificial and hesitating, 
but hot Jess redeemed by evident sincerity and 
warmth of meaning in the speaker. 

Among the characters drawn with much felicity 
are those of Wyndham, Lord Lauderdale, and the 
Duke of Bedford. Wedderburn has also justice 
done to him in a few sharp but sufficient strokes. 
The remark upon his acceptance of the seals from 
Pitt, that ‘* he never had the hypocrisy of profes- 
sing the virtue to resist them,”’ is excellent. 


From the Spectator. 


Tue publication of Lord Holland's Foreign 
Reminiscences went so far to damage the traditional 
reputation that was attached to his name, as to 
damp the expectation that much interesting or im- 
portant matter lay concealed in his unpublished 
papers. It was, however, to be anticipated that, 
from the position which Lord Holland occupied in 
the whig party, as connected with its leading 
families and as the nephew of Charles James Fox, 
he could scarcely fail to have preserved among his 
memoranda some of those minor incidents, some 
of those minuter shades of character, some of those 
anecdotes of society, which aid the student of 
history in realizing more perfectly and more vividly 
the events and the men of a pastage. His position 
eminently qualified him to be the Horace Walpole 
of his time and party; and the qualities which 
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drew around him and fascinated all that was ac-| hundreds. And this great Jord notices upon 
complished, high-born, and distinguished of the | another occasion that Jawyers are very fond of 
party that made Holland House a power in the| money, and hot over-generous in their dealings. 
country—the cynosure of young ambitions—en- | The remark is by no means of general or exclusive 
hanced his position, and gave him such opportuni- | application to lawyers; there are greedy lords to 
ties of leaving behind him valuable and entertaining ‘ be found, as prime ministers and railway directors 
memoirs as have fallen to the lot of few. That he | could tell ; but here, again, it is not generous for a 


has not done so, must be attributed solely to his | 
want of the powers of observation and reflection | 
which enable a man to stamp-upon his memory 

incidents and traits of character, and to distinguish 
those which are interesting to posterity. Among 
the whole list of memoirs of the distinguished 
statesmen and men of letters of the last generation, 
it is not too much to say that Lord Holland’s will 
carry off the palm for extreme scantiness in il- 
lustration of public events, or in anecdotes signifi- 
cant of the tone of the society of his day. All| 
his intellectual activity must have been expended 
in conversation, and have needed the excitement of 
society, or it must have been but a mere reflection 
of that which his guests did undoubtedly possess | 
and exercise. It would not be the first time in the | 
world, that polished manners, a kind heart, and a 

hospitable house, have gained for a man a reputa- 

tion for talents and accomplishments which their | 
real possessor has often failed to win. But be the 

cause what it may, the Amphitryon of the whigs | 
has managed in this volume to skin over that ex-| 
citing period of our history between 1790 and the 
death of Fox in 1806, without chronicling a single 

event unknown before which is really worth! 
knowing now. It is hard to conceive how, with | 





man born to wealth for which he never soiled a 
finger nor inked a pen, to despise hard-working men 
for valuing the wages of their toil at something 
like what they have cost. There is not a symptom 
in this book of the faintest sympathy with any one 
out of the privileged pale; the people are an 
abstraction, a symbol for the party purpose of the 
whigs. And who are the whigst ‘I'wo or three 
dukes, two or three lords, and two or three 
wealthy commoners. Such is really the ‘*‘ whig 
party’’ of which this memoir treats. Except that 
this dinner-party of distinguished gentlemen had 
certain speculative opinions, by advocating which 
they intended one day to come into power, it would 
be difficult to conceive how or why they have been 
called a popular party. A coterie we should 
rather call them; and subsequent history has 
developed into its practical consequences this fatal 
character. No doubt, however, this sort of family 
feeling among the leading whigs gave to their con- 
nection a warmth of personal attachment which 
drew forth much that was amiable and generous in 
their intercourse with one another, and, in the 
absence of high public principle and genuine pat- 
riotism, was a bond of union that at any rate 
tended to keep up the standard of political honor. 


such company as he lived in, he could escape now |In no one was this more exemplified than in Mr. 
and then recounting some saying or some fact| Fox himself; and, with his singularly affectionate 
which would have given his readers reason to | heart, it justifies quite as much as his genius or his 
regret for the moment that they had not known | statesmanship the devotion of his followers. It is 
face to face the men who could so act and so speak. | upon him that Lord Holland lavishes an exuberant 


Most Lenten fare is it from title to finis; and those | fondness in strong contrast with his cold critical 


who condemn themselves to intellectual as well as | 
physical fasting during this ghostly season of the | 
year, may find the fit instrument of their penance | 
in these pages of one of the most pe. genial, | late Mr. Allen, has been placed in the hands of 
and beloved men of our country. Such is nature’s | Lord John Russell to be put into shape ; long may 
thrift. However bountiful her gifis, they fall not | his lordship enjoy the leisure necessary to complete 
all to one child of clay. | his undertaking worthily! There is a fitness in 


treatment of most of his contemporaries ; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that a collection of materials 
for his life, made by Lord Holland himself and the 


Her gifts and those of | 


Fortune were generous above ordinary measure to 

Lord Holland ; he lived and died a favorite with | 
those who knew him; but he was neither an acute | 
observer, a profound thinker, nor an accomplished 

writer. 


the last of whig statesmen raising a memorial to 
him who will ever invest that title with an affec- 
tionate remembrance at least equal to its historical 
glory. 

The extracts that fullow are to the best of our 


Those who are familiar with the political history 
of the earlier part of this century will not be sur- | 
prised to find in Lord Holland’s remarks a tone of 
strong partisanship, with the absence of any definite 
constructive policy. Perhaps this is not more 


characteristic of those times than of a party almost) When General Lafayette first declared against the 
perpetually in opposition. But as Lord Holland | Jacobins, and it was expected that he would march 
revised his work subsequently to the passing of the his army to Paris and rescue the king, Chauvelin, 
Reform Bill, sufficient time had elapsed, and cir- with great emotion, and strutting across the room 
‘cumstances had sufficiently altered, to allow a) with strong gesticulations, declared that he, as his 
somewhat more generous appreciation of such a | ambassador, should be the chief instrument in restor- 
eng pa as Burke and such a statesman as Pitt. | ing the king ; that he would immediately draw up 
ut Pitt snubbed the great families, had an especial | 804 present a memorial to the English government, 
contempt for the Duke of Bedford, and made the | declaratory of the termination of his mission and the 
poor gouty Duke of Northumberland resign his | ‘legality of the government at Paris. D’André 
Coloneley of Militia; and Burke not only deserted — _him of the consequences: “If,’’ said he, 
the whigs, but took a pension from Pitt, for which | om king is restored by others, the step you are 
Lord Holland ._, | taking will no doubt gain you credit and favor, and 

act Lor and condescends to sneer at him. | . wy y ; ; F 
h! Lord Holland. it j - 4, | entitle you to reward ; but if the republicans tri- 
A d my “ord Holland, it is easy to be an inde-| ymph, you are an emigrant and a traitor.’ Chau- 
peered wen te Holland House to retire upon, | velin would not listen, though the advice came from 
thee gcmmiondg y- 4 ia ae “a with, and | man hitherto more suspected of royalism than him- 
year than poor Burke ever had ‘self ; he presented the paper—news soon arrived of 


recollection novelties, and they will give a notion 
of the most amusing portion of the book. 


THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (CHAUVELIN ) AND LORD 
GRENVILLE, 
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General Lafayette’s flight, and the triumph of the 
more violent parties. Chauvelin was in despair. In 
an interview with Lord Grenville, he condescended to 
solicit the restoration of his paper ; and Lord Gren- 
ville not only returned it, but had the generosity and 
poe to suppress the anecdote, when the subsequent 
conduct of Chauvelin was by no means calculated to 
insure any great forbearance or delicacy from him. 


ENCLISH DIPLOMACY 1N 1794. 


Lord Hervey had personally insulted the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and it was generally supposed in 
the maldicente city of Florence, that resentment at 
the French minister for having supplanted him in 
the good graces of a lady quickened his hatred of the 
French republic, or at least gave it the turn of insist- 
ing on the dismissal of his rival. The note circulated 
at Florence as Lord Hervey’s was indeed called a 
** forgery’’ by Mr. Canning in the House of Com- 
mons. [ have not investigated the fact since, but my 
memory is strangely defective if I had not the best 
possible testimony to the authenticity of that paper. 
At any rate, Lord Hervey’s conduct was intemperate, 
indecorous, and violent in the extreme ; for either by 
these offensive notes, or in a personal audience with 
the grand duke, on which he insisted in violation of 
etiquette, he intimidated that prince into a dismissal 
of La Flotte, and a breach of that neutrality which 
had been recognized and approved of by Great Britain 
herself, and which his brother, the Emperor of Ger- 
many wished him, éven at that period, strictly to 
adhere to. No minister at the court of Florence but 
the Russian agent codperated with Lord Hervey in 
this measure. Lord Hervey was indeed recalled, but 
he was not disavowed. It was expected that some 
man of experience and conciliatory manners would 
have been selected as his successor; but Mr. W. 
Wyndham began his career by horsewhipping in the 
public drive, through the open windows of a Nuncio’s 
carriage, Mr. Carletti, the chamberlain and favorite 
of the grand duke. This dignified revenge was pro- 
voked by that gentleman having questioned the au- 
thenticity of news propagated by Mr. Wyndhan, that 
we had taken Maubeuge. The affair terminated in a 
duel. Yet, in spite of these sallies of intemperance, 
Mr. Wyndham was not, as Lord Hervey had been, 
personally obnoxious to the grand duke, and his 
secret and most confidential adviser, Manfredini. They 
had caught at the imprudence of Lord Hervey to 
solicit his recall. They winked at the excesses of Mr. 
Wyndham, from a fear that he might be replaced by 
a minister who would exert more penetration in 
detecting and more address in defeating the negotia- 
tions which they had then renewed with the French 
republic. Mr. Wyndham was absorbed in his pleas- 
ures, while his old antagonist, Carletti, ostensibly 
banished for the duel, was silently concluding the 
treaty of peace, and was in reward appointed minister 
of Tuscany to Paris. * * * * Nothing contrib- 
uted in that war more to the success of the French 
than the false intelligence by which their enemies, 
and England more especially, were constantly misled. 
T saw Captain Young at Leghorn, who had just ar- 
rived with despatches to the admiral to apprize him 
that he might now at length rely on a more cordial 
coéperation from the Spaniards ; and on that very 
day Manfredini, the real minister of Tuscany, told 
me of the signature of peace between the courts of 
Madrid and the French republic. Surprise, however, 
at such ignorance was always much diminished upon 
an acquaintance with those employed in our diplo- 
macy. In Italy there was not one man of talents 
equal to his situation. 
Jackson, our Chargé d’ Affaires at Turin ; but he does 
not appear to have shone in procuring good intelli- 
gence, as he furnished General Melas with accounts 
which misled him in the campaign of 1800. Mr. 


I might, perhaps, except Mr. | 
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Drake had indeed been bred to business, and wrote 
with eloquence and facility. Mr. Pitt, on reading his- 
despatches, was struck with his being ‘‘the most 
accomplished man in the line of diplomacy.’’ Dis- 
cernment was not one of those accomplishments ; a 
predilection for the marvellous rendered his credulity 
excessive, and it became more hazardous by being 
supported with some degree of ingenuity. I never 
met with a man who took such pains to be deceived. 

He had folios of false intelligence. The less probable 
the relation, the greater he thought his merit in dis- 
covering it, and consequently the more disposed was 
he to believe it. He read me reports of the secret 
consultations of the Comité de Salut Publique at 
Paris, in which the opinions and the motives too of 

each interlocutor were arranged in the form of a set 
speech, and the whole dialogue given in the shape of 

a debate, or rather of a tragedy, and a very bad and 
improbable one ; yet had they all been sent, with 
great despatch and secrecy, to our Foreign Office, 

and, strange to say, read with relish, and credited by 

our ministers. 


PITT’S DUEL WITH TIERNEY. 


It was fought on a Sunday ; a circumstance which 
gave a handle to much vulgar abuse against Mr. Pitt. 
He did, indeed, urge the necessity of fighting immedi- 
ately if at all, because it was not proper for one in his 
situation to maintain any protracted correspondence 
on such a subject. Never did two men meet more 
ignorant of the use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, on 
being cautioned by his second to take care of his 
pistols, as they were ‘‘ hair triggers,’’ is said to have 
held them up and remarked that ‘ he saw no hair.’’ 
They fought near a gibbet, on which the body of the 
malefactor Abershaw was yet suspended ; and I have 
been assured by a person whom anxiety about the 
event, of which he had been apprized, had drawn to 
the place, that in a gravel-pit within a few yards of 
the ground an assignation of a very different sort 
between a lover and a compliant mistress completed 
this group of human life. Mr Tierney’s second, 
General Walpole, leaped over the furze-bushes for 
joy when Mr. Pitt fired in the air. Some time, how- 
ever, elapsed, and some discussion between the seconds 
took place, before the affair was finally and amicably 
adjusted. Mr. Pitt very consistently insisted on one 
condition, which was in itself reasonable—that he was 
not to quit the ground without the whole matter being 
completely terminated. 


SHERIDAN’S IMPUDENCE. 


In the ensuing February I moved for an inquiry 


into the causes of the failure. I had hardy given 
notice, when Mr. Sheridan gave notice of a similar 
motion in the Commons, and fixed a day precedin 
that which I had named. He came over to Hollan 
House, and procured from me all the materials which 
I had collected, and which he used without scruple. 
He even repeated, word for word, and like a lesson, a 
long paper which had been confidentially communi- 
cated to me, and which I, won by his protestations of 
not divulging it, had imprudently intrusted to him. 
Such petty tricks, as traits of a singular character, 
may be worth preserving ; but it is right to add, 
that the fascination of his conversation and the mix- 
ture of archness and good-humor with which he 
defended himself when detected or attacked for such 
artifices, made all who knew him, and many whom 
he injured in more important matters than such 
trifles as these, in some measure his accomplices by 
forgiving, winking at, and encouraging his great and 
his little delinquencies. * * * 


Fox’s last hours are described with ample detail, 
and form the most interesting episode in the book. 
Like every record of his existence, this narrative 
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increases our admiration for the charming temper 
‘and cheerful serenity which self-indulgence could 
not impair nor suffering disturb. Lord Holland’s 
attachinent to his uncle is the one bright spot in 
this book. He fixes as his motto to it— 


Libro hoc habes, ne sperne, quod restat mei. 


We believe and hope betier things for him. The 
whiggery, the acrimony, the narrowness, have all 
passed away ; and what remain are not these, but 
the genial happy disposition, the frank sincerity, 
the desire of truth, which, with other less noble in- 
fluences, shed their light about the salons and the 
historic library of Holland House, but are not 
radiant in this volume. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THINGS IN EXPECTATION. 


Tue passing age is acknowledged to be remark- 
able in various respects. Great advances in mat- 
ters of practical science ; a vast development of 
individual enterprise, and general prosperity ;—at 
the same time, strange retardations in things of 
social concern; a singular want of earnestness in 
carrying out objects of undeniable utility. Much 
grandeur, but also much meanness of conception ; 
much wealth, but also much poverty. A struggle 
between greatness and littleness ; intelligence and 
ignorance ; light and darkness. Sometimes we 
feel as if going forward, sometimes as if backward. 
One day, we seem as if about to start a hundred 
years in advance ; on the next, all is wrong some- 
where, and we feel as if hurriedly retreating to 
the eighteenth century ! 

Upon the whole, however, we are ourselves in- 
clined to look at the bright side of affairs; and, in 
doing so, we are not without hope of being able to 
make some proselytes. Let us just see what are 
the prospects of the next twenty years—a long 
enough space for a man to look forward to in any- 
thing else than a dream. War, it is true, may in- 
tervene, or some other terrible catastrophe ; but 
we shall not admit this into our hypothesis, which 
proceeds on the assumption, that, although people 
may wrangle here and there, and here and there 
fly at each other’s throats, still the bulk of civilized 
mankind will go on tranquilly enough to present 
no direct barrier to the advancing tide. Here isa 
list of a few trifles in expectation. 

A line of communication by railway from Eng- 
land to the principal cities in India, interrupted 
only by narrow sea-channels, and these bridged by 
steamboats. It willthen be possible to travel from 
London to Calcutta in a week. 

At the same time, there will be railways to other 
- of Asia—Ispahan, Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Jerusalem. From the last-mentioned city, a line 
will probably proceed through the land of Edom, 
to Suez and Cairo; thence to Alexandria. This 
ast portion is already in hand. ‘Think of a railway 
‘station in the Valley of Jehoshaphat! As the 
eourse of the Jordan presents few ‘* engineering 
difficulties,” there might be a single line all the 
way from Nazareth to the Dead Sea, on which a 
steamer might take passengers to the neighborhood 
-of Petra. Ata point near the shere of that myste- 
rious sheet of water, a late traveller indicates the 
spot where Lot's wife was transformed into a 
pillar of salt. How interesting it would be to 
make this a stopping-place for tourists to view the 
adjacent scenery—rocky, wild, and scorched, as if 
fresh from the wondrous work of devastation ! 
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It cannot be doubted that in a period much short 
of twenty years, railways will have penetrated 
from Berlin northwards to Russia ; and thereforea 
communication of this kind through the whole of 
Europe, even to the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
will be among the ordinary things of the day. 

As for communication by electric telegraph, 
where will it not be? Every town of any im- 
portance, from Moscow to Madras, will be con- 
nected by the marvellous wires. These wires will 
cross seas ; they will reach from London to New 
York, and from New York to far-western cities— 
possibly to California. The sending of messages 
thousands of miles, in the twinkling of an eye, will 
be an every-day affair. ‘* Send Dr. So-and-so on 
by the next train,” will be the order despatched by 
a family in Caleutta, when requiring medical 
assistance from London ; and, accordingly, the doc- 
tor will set off in his travels per express, from the 
Thames to the banks of the Ganges. Spanning the 
globe by thought will then be no longer a figure of 
speech—it will be a reality. Science will do it 
all. 

Long before twenty years—most likely in two or 
three—a journey round the world by steam may 
be achieved with comparative ease and at no great 
expense. Here is the way we shall go: London 
to Liverpool by rail; Liverpool to Chagres by 
steamer; Chagres to Panama by rail; Panama to 
Hong-Kong, touching at St. Francisco; Hong- 
Kong to Sincapore, whence, if you have a fancy, 
you can diverge to Borneo, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; Sincapore to Madras, Bombay, Aden, 
and Suez—the whole of the run to this point from 
Panama being done by steamer; Suez to Cairo, 
and Cairo to Alexandria (rail in preparation) ; 
lastly, by steamer from Alexandria to England. It 
is deeply interesting to watch the progress of in- 
trusion on the Pacific. Already, within these few 
years, its placid surface has been tracked with 
steam-navigation; of which almost every day 
brings us accounts of the extension over that 
beautiful ocean. Long secluded, by difficulty of 
access from Europe, it is now in the course of 
being effectually opened up by the railway across 
the Isthmus of Panama. And the grandeur of this 
invasion by steam is beyond the reach of imagina- 
tion. ‘Thousands of islands, clothed in gorgeous 
yet delicate vegetation, and enjoying the finest 
climate, lie scattered like diamonds in a sea on 
which storms never rage—each in itself an earthly 
paradise. When these islands can be reached at a 
moderate outlay of time, money, and trouble, may 
we not expect to see them visited by the curious, 
and flourishing as seats of civilized existence? 
There is reason to believe that the equable climate 
of many of them would prove suitable for persons 
affected with the complaints of northern regions ; 
and therefore they inay become the Sanatoria of 
Europe. ‘Gone to winter-quarters in the Pa- 
cific,’”’—a pleasant notice this of a health-seeking 
= twenty years hence. 

t may be reasonably conjectured that this great 
and varied extension of journeying round the earth, 
and in all climates, will not be unaided by new 
discoveries in motive power. At present, we speak 
of steam; but there is every probability of new 
agents being brought into operation less bulky and 
less costly, befure twenty years elapse. Even while 
we write, men of science are painfully poring over 
the subject, and giving indications that in chemistry 
or electricity reside powers which may be advan- 
tageously pressed into the service of the traveller, 
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Admitting, however, that steam will be retained 
as the prevailing agent of locomotion, we have 
grounds for anticipating improvements in its appli- 
cation, which will materially cheapen its use. As 
regards safety to life and limb, much will be done 
by better arrangements. In steam-voyaging, we 
may expect that means will be adopted to avert, or 
at least assuage, the terrible calamities of confla- 
gration and shipwreck—better acquaintance with 
the principles of spontaneous combustion, and with 
the natural law of storms, being of itself a great 
step towards this important result. 

One of the latest wonders in practical science is 
a plan for cooling the air in dwellings in hot 
climates ; by which persons residing in India, and 
other oppressively warm countries, may live 
habitually in an atmosphere cooled down to 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, or the ordinary heat of a 
pleasant day in England. The very ingenious yet 
simple means by which this is to be effected, will 
form the subject of notice in our next number. 
Meanwhile, we may observe that the discovery is 
due to Mr. C. Piazza Smyth, astronomer-royal for 
Scotland ; and if perfectly successful in practice, 
of which there can be no reasonable doubt, it will 
have a most important effect in extending European 
influence over the globe. 

The extension of the English language over the 
civilized world is a curiosity of the age. French, 
German, Italian, and other continental tongues 
seem to have attained their limits as vernaculars. 
Each is spoken in its own country, and by a few 
fashionables and scholars beyond. But the lan- 


guage which pushes abroad is the English ; and it 
may be said to be rooting out colonized French and 
Spanish, and becoming almost everywhere, beyond 
continental Europe, the spoken and written tongue. 


Long the Spanish enjoyed the supremacy in Central 
America; but it has followed the fate of the idle, 
proud, combative, and good-for-nothing people who 
carried itacross the Atlantic, and isdisappearing like 
snow before the sun of a genial spring. ‘The sooner 
it is extinctthe better. Already the English is the 
vernacular from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, wherever civilized settlements are formed. 
As large a population now speaks this nervous lan- 
guage in America as in Great Britain ; and this is 
ynly an indication of its progress. By means of a 
rapidly-increasing population, the English language 
will in twenty years be spoken by upwards of fifty 
million Americans; and if to these we add all 
within the home and colonial dominion, the number 
speaking it at that period will not be short of a hun- 





dred millions. What an amount of letter-writing and 
printing with this produce! And, after all, how 
sinall that amount in comparison with what will be | 
seen a hundred years hence, when many hundred 

millions of men are on the earth, English in speech 

and feeling, whatever may be their local and political 
distinctions! The gratification which one experi- 

ences in contemplating facts of this kind, transcends | 
the power of language. To all appearance, our | 
English tongue is the expression of civil and 
religious freedom—in fact, of common sense ; and | 
its spread over the globe surely indicates the’ 
progress of civilized habits and institutions. 
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only one step of its progress, by the system of in- 
land penny-postage. Another step remains to be 
effected ; the system of carrying letters over sea on 
the same easy terms. That this Ocean Penny- 
Postage, as it is termed, will be carried out, at 
least as regards the larger British colonies, within 
a period much under twenty years, is exceedingly 
probable. When this grand achievement is accom- 
plished, there will ensue a stream of intercommuni- 
cation with distant lands, of which we can at pres- 
ent form no proper conception, and which will go 
far towards binding all parts of the earth in a gen- 
eral bond of brotherhood. 

Such are a few of the things which we may be 
said to be warranted in looking for within a reason- 
ably short period of time. Other things, equally 
if not more contributive to human melioration, are 
less distinctly in expectation. The political pros- 
pects of the continental nations are for the present 
under a cloud. With all the glitter of artistic and 
social refinement that surrounds them, the bulk of 
them appear to have emerged but little beyond the 
middle ages; and one really begins to inquire, 
with a kind of pity, whether they have natural 
capacities for anything better. The near proxim- 
ity to England of populations so backward in all 
ideas of civil polity, and so changeful and impulsive 
in their character, cannot but be detrimental to our 
hopes of national advancement among ourselves ; 
so true is it that peace and happiness are not more 
matter of internal conviction than of external cir- 
cumstances. 

Unfortunately, if there be something to lament in 
the condition of our neighbors, there is also some- 
thing to humiliate on turning our attention home- 
ward. In a variety of things which are required 
to give symmetry and safety to the social fabric, 
there appears to be an almost systematic and hope- 
less stoppage. 

Nearly the whole of the law and equity adminis- 
tration of England seems to be a contrivance to put 
justice beyond reach ; and whether any substantial 
remedy will be applied during the present genera- 
tion may be seriously doubted. 

It is universally admitted that, for the-sake of the 
public health, interment in London and other large 
cities should be legally prohibited ; and that various 
other sanitary arrangements in relation to these 
populous localities should be enforced. Yet legis- 
lation on this subject seems to be beyond the grasp 
of statesmen. 

The system of poor-laws throughout the united 
kingdom is, with the best intentions, a cause of 
widely-spread demoralization. These laws, in 
their operation, are, in fact, a scheme for robbing 
the industrious to support the idle. But where is 
the legislator who will attack and remodel this 
preposterous system ? 

The prevention of crime is another of our formi- 
dable social difficulties. Every one sees how young 
and petty criminals grow up to be old and great 
ones. It is admitted that the punishment of crime, 
after disorderly habits are confirmed, is no sufficient 
check ; and that, if the evil is to be cured, we must 
go at once to its root. But when or how is this to 
be donet Again, there is a call for that scarcest 


In referring to the qualities which are usually | of all things—statesmanship. 


found in connection with the prevalence of English | The bitterness of sectarian contention is another 
as a vernacular, we are led to anticipate prodigious | of the things which one feels to be derogatory to an 
strides in the popularizing of literature during the) age of general p No longer are men per- 
next twenty years. What, also, may we not ex- | mitted to kill each other in vindication of opinion, 
pect to see done for the extension of epistolary cor-| but how mournful to witness persecution by in- 
respondence! Intercourse by letter has advanced | nuendo, vituperation, and even.falsehood! Individ- 
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uals and classes are seen bombarding each other in 
vile, abusive, and certainly most unchristian lan- 
guage, all ostensibly in the name of a religion 
which has for a fundamental principle an utter 
repudiation of strife! Whether any amendment is 
to be looked for in this department of affairs with- 
in the next twenty years is exceedingly uncertain. 

In the roll of disheartening circumstances in our 
social condition, it would be unpardonable to omit 
the enormities of intemperance, which, though 
groaned over day after day, remain pretty much 
what they have been for years; and it is to be 
feared that so long as reformers confine themselves 
to attacking mere symptoms, instead of going to 
the foundation of the evil—a deficiency of self- 
respect, growing out of a want of instruction in 
things proper to be known, and for which the edu- 
cation of the country makes no provision—all will 
be in vain. How far there will prevail a more 
enlarged view of this painful subject, is not dis- 
coverable from the present temper of parties. 

The legislative conservation of ignorance in the 
humbler classes of the community, to which refer- 
ence has just been made, is surely a blot on our 
social economy. It is seemingly easier to girdle 
the globe with a wire, than to make sure that every 
child in her majesty’s dominions shall receive the 
simplest elements of education. Within the sphere 
of the mechanic or the chemist, flights beyond the 
bounds of imagination may be pursued without 
restraint, and, indeed, with commendation; but 
anything in social economics, however philanthropic 
in design and beneficial in tendency, falls into the 
category of disputation and obstruction ; and, worst 
of all, education, on which so much depends, is, 
through the debates of contending ‘ interests,’’ 
kept at a point utterly inadequate for the general 
enlightenment and well-being. 

Thus, many matters of moment are either at a 
stand, ur advancing by feeble and hesitating steps, 
and the distance to be ultimately reached remains 
vague and undefinable. At the same time, it is 
well to be assured that improvements, moral and 
social, are really in progress; and that, on the 
whole, society is on the move not in a retrograde 
direction. Even with a stone tied to its leg, the 
world, as we have said, contrives ‘* to get on some 
way or other.” 





‘* Ropespierre.’’—In our recent notice of Robes- 
pierre, it was mentioned that, at the period of his 
capture in the Hotel de Ville, he was shot in ‘the 
jaw by a pistol fired by one of the gendarmes. Vari- 
ous correspondents point to the discrepancy between 
this account and that given by Thiers and some 
other authorities, who represent that Robespierre 
fired the pistol himself, in the attempt to commit 
self-destruction. In our account of the affair, we 
have preferred holding to Lamartine, (History of 
the Girondists,) not only in consequence of his being 
the latest and most graphic authority on the subject, 
but because his statement seems to be verified by 
the appearance of the half-signed document which 
it was our fortune to see in Paris in 1847. 

The following is Lamartine’s statement :—‘‘ The 
door soon yielded to the blows given by the soldiers 
with the but-end of their muskets, amid the cries 
of ‘ Down with the tyrant!’ ‘Which is he? 
inquired the soldiers; but Léonard Bourdon durst 
not meet the look of his fallen enemy. Standing 
a little behind the men, and hidden by the body of 








“ ROBESPIERRE.’?’——-THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 


a gendarme, named Méda, with his right hand he 
seized the arm of the gendarme who held a pistol, 
and pointing with his left hand to the person to be 
aimed at, he directed the muzzle of the weapon 
towards Robespierre, exclaiming, ‘That is the 
man.’ The man fired, and the head of Robespierre 
dropped on the table, deluging with blood the proe- 
lamation he had not finished signing.’’ Next 
morning, adds this authority, Léonard Bourdon 
‘* presented the gendarme who had fired at Robes- 
pierre to the notice of the Convention.” Further; 
on Robespierre being searched while he lay on 
the table, a brace of loaded pistols were found in 
his pocket. ‘* These pistols shut up in their cases, 
still loaded, abundantly testify that Robespierre 
did not shoot himself.”” Accepting these as the 
true particulars of the incident, Robespierre cannot 
properly be charged with an attempt at suicide. 

In the article referred to, the name Barras was 
accidentally substituted for Henriot, in connection 
with the insurrectionary movement for rescuing 
Robespierre. Barras led the troops of the Conven- 
tion. 

A correspondent asks us to state what was the 
actual number of persons slaughtered by the guil- 
Jotine, and otherwise, during the progress of the 
Revolution. The question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Alison (vol. iv., p. 289) presents a list, 
which shows the number to have been 1,027,106; 
but this enumeration does not comprehend the 
massacres at Versailles, the prisons of Paris, and 
some other places. A million and a half would 
probably be a safe calculation. One thing is cer- 
tain, that from the 2d of September, 1792, to the 
25th of October, 1795, a space of little more than 
three years, 18,613 persons perished by the guillo- 
tine. Strangely enough, the chief destruction of 
life was among the humbler classes of society, those 
who mainly promoted the revolution; and, still 
more strange, the greater number of victims were 
murdered by the verdicts of juries—a striking ex- 
ample of that general subserviency which has since 
become the most significant defeet in the French 
character.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Tue Tears or Oysters.—Glancing round this an- 
atomical workshop, (the oyster,) we find, amongst other 
things, some preparations showing the nature of pearls. 
Examine them, and we find that there are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and ugly 
men ; the dark pearl being found on the dark shell of 
the fish, the white brilliant one upon the smooth in- 
side shell. Going further in the search, we find that 
the smooth, glittering lining, upon which the fish 
moves, is known as the nacre, and that it is produced 
by a portion of the animal called the mantle ; and, 
for explanation’s sake, we may add that gourmands 
practically know the mantle as the beard of the oyster. 
When living in its glossy house, should any foreign 
substance find its way through the shell to disturb 
the smoothness so essential to its ease, the fish coats 
the offending substance with nacre, and a pearl is 
thus formed. The pearl is, in fact, a little globe of 
the smooth, glossy substance yielded by the oyster’s 
beard ; yielded ordinarily to smooth the narrow home 
to which his nature binds him, but yielded in round 
drops, real pearly tears, if he is hurt. When a beauty 
glides among a throng of her admirers, her hair 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that her or- 
naments are products of pain and diseased action, 
endured by the most unpoetical of shell-fish.— Leisure 
Hours. 








ANECDOTES 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ANECDOTES OF HORSES. 


Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thon clothed his 
neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshop- 
per? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength. Ile 
goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, neither be- 
lieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets ha! ha! and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting. 

Jos, chap. xxxix. 

Wirth the exception of Genesis, the book of Job 
is, we believe, considered to be the most ancient 
writing in the world; and it is interesting to 
remark, that in the above spirited and admirable 
description, the horse is spoken of at that early period 
—a period antecedent to Abraham—as trained to 
battle, and familiar with war. In all probability, 
the use of the horse in warfare is almost coeval 
with war itself; and, froma verse in the same 
chapter as the above, it is clear that the horse was 
employed then as now, in the chase of the ostrich, 
of which bird it is said, ‘* What time she lifteth up 
herself on high she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.”’ Buta still earlier intimation of the horse 
being subdued by man, is conveyed in the seven- 
teenth verse of the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis— 
‘* An adder in the path that biteth the horse’s heel, 
so that his rider falleth backward.”” From motives 
which are matter of speculation, horses were not 
permitted to be bred by the people of Israel, nor 
were they permitted to use them. Indeed, it was 
not till the time of Solomon, five hundred years after 
the Israelites had left Egypt, that the horse was 
domesticated among them. It is curious to know 
that the price of the horse is stated to have been 
150 shekels of silver, or rather more than 17/.*, for 
which sum they were obtained from Egypt. 

It is considered that the first domestication of the 
horse took place in Central Asia, whence the 
knowledge of his usefulness radiated to China, 
India, and Egypt; and it was most probably in 
ancient Egypt that systematic attention was first 
paid to improving the breed of these animals ; for 
there are abundant pictorial and carved representa- 
tions of steeds whose symmetry and beauty attest 
that they were designed from high-bred types. It 
was in high Asia that the bridle, the true saddle, 
the stirrup, and probably the horse-shoe were in- 
vented ; and with many of those-nations a horse, a 
mare, and a colt, were fixed nominal standards of 
value. 

Bucephalus, probably the most celebrated horse 
in the world, was bought for sixteen talents from 
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In Revelations, Triumph, War, Pestilence, and 
Death, are respectfully typified by a white, a red, 
a black, and a pale horse ; and in Europe the black 
horse was long considered as the form of an evil 
demon. - Curious enough, among the modern pagan 
Asiatics, Schaman sorcery is usually performed 
with images of small horses suspended from a rope ; 
and a sort of idolatrous worship is admitted even by 
Mohammedans, when effigies of the horse of 
Hosein, or of that of Khizr, the St. George of Is- 
lam, are produced. 

The thirty-third chapter of the fourth book of 
Cesar’s Commentaries has especial interest as 
detailing accurately the mode of equestrian warfare 
of the aborigines of Britain :—‘‘ ‘Their mode of 
fighting with their chariots is this; firstly, they 
drive about in all directions and throw their 
weapons, and generally break the ranks of the 
enemy with the very dread of their horses and the 
noise of their wheels ; and when they have worked 
themselves in between the troops of horse, leap 
from their chariots, and engage on fcot. The 
charioteers, meantime, withdraw some little dis- 
tance from the battle, and so place themselves with 
the chariots, that if their masters are overpowered 
by the number of the enemy they may have a 
ready retreat to their own troops. ‘Thus they dis- 
play in battle the speed of horse with the firmness 
of infantry; and by daily practice and exercise 
attain to such expertness, that they are accustomed, 
even on a declining and steep place, to check their 
horses at full speed, and manage and turn them in 
an instant, and run along the pole and stand on the 
yoke, and thence betake themselves with the 
greatest celerity to their chariots again.’’ The 
particular description of horse here alluded to is 
uncertain, but there was then in these islands a race 
of indigenous ponies, which is still represented by 
the Shetland, Welsh, New Forest, and Dartmoor 
breeds ; their stature is attested by a remark of St. 
Austin :—‘‘ The mannii, or ponies brought from 
Britain, were chiefly in use among strolling per- 
formers to exhibit in feats of their craft;’’ and it 
was the fashion at that time to shave all the upper 
parts of the shaggy. bodies of these ponies in sum- 
mer, somewhat after the fashion of the clippers of 
the present day. 

The county Argyle in Scotland is said to derive 
its name from Are- Gacl—the breeding or horse stud 
of the Gael ; and in a superb work recently pub- 


| lished, called the ** Archeology of Scotland,’’ there 


is a description of a truly remarkable discovery, 
throwing light on the chariotecring of the Celts. 
There have been dug up, near the parallel roads of 


Philonicus out of his breeding pastures of Pharsalia, |Glen Roy, two stone horse-collars, the one formed 
and it is known that he was a skew-bald, that is, |f trap, or whinstone, the other of a fine-grained 
white, clouded with large deep bay spots; this | Ted granite ; these bear all the evidence of first-rate 
particular breed was valued by the Parthians above | workmanship, are highly polished, and are of the 
all others, but by the Romans it was disliked | full size of a collar adapted to a small Highland 


because easily seen in the dark. Bucephalus was 
ridden by Alexander at the battle of the Hydaspes, 
and there received his death-wound. Disobedient 


for once to the command of his master, he galloped 
from the heat of the fight, brought Alexander to a 
place where he was secure from danger, knelt (as 
was his custom) for him to alight, and having 
thus, like a true and faithful servant, discharged his 
duty to the last, he trembled, dropped down, and 
died—- 


Master ! go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with love and loyalty. 


* 1 Kings x. 29. 


| 
| 





horse, bearing a close imitation of the details of a 
horse-collar of common materials in the folds of the 
leather, the nails, buckles, &c. It has been sug- 
gested by antiquaries, that the amphitheatre of 
Glen Roy might have been the scene of ancient 
public games, and that these stone collars might be 
intended to commemorate the victor in the race. 
Hengist, the name of the founder of the Saxon 
dynasty, signified an entire horse; and by the 
Saxons the horse was an object of superstitious ven- 
eration. Of this there remains an example which 
must be familiar to all who in the old coaching days 
rode through White Horse Vale in Berkshire. The 
turf on the side of a hill has been cut away, dis- 
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playing the chalk beneath in the figure of gigantic 
horse, covering many hundred square feet. This 
is a genuine Saxon relic, and has, we believe, been 
preserved by a day being annually kept as high 
festival, on which all weeds are carefully cleared 
from the figure, and the outline restored. 

The Anglo-Saxons are supposed to have first 
used the horse in ploughing about the latter part 
of the tenth century; on the border of the Bayeux 
tapestry, representing the landing of William the 
Conqueror and the Battle of Hastings, (a. p. 1066,) 
there is a representation of aman driving a harrow, 
the earliest instance we believe of horses thus used 
in field labor. 

Horse-racing was introduced into Britain a. p. 
930, when Hugh the Great, head of the house of 
Capet, monarchs of France, presented to Athelstan, 
whose sister Edelswitha he wooed and won, several 
running horses (equos cursores of the old Chronicle) 
magnificently caparisoned. Athelstan seems to 
have attached due importance to this improvement 
upon the previous breed, since he issued a decree 
prohibiting the exportation of horses without his 
license. ‘I'he most marked improvement, however, 
took place at the Norman Conquest, the martial 
barons bringing with them a large force of cavalry, 
and it was, by the way, to their superiority in that 
important arm that the victory of Hastings was in 
a great measure to be ascribed. 

The Easter and Whitsuntide holidays were es- 
pecially famous among our forefathers for racing, 
as mentioned in the old metrical romance of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton :— 
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In somer, at Whitsontyde, 

When knightes most on horsback ryde 
A cours. Let they make or a daye 
Steedes and palfraye for to assaye ; 
Whiche horse that best may ren, 
Three myles the cours was then. 

Who that might ryde him shoulde 
Have forty pounds of redy golde. 


The office of Master of the Horse dates back to 
Alfred the Great ; the ancient Chronicles relate the 
attention paid by him to the breeding and improve- 
ment of the horse, to carry out which in the most 
efficient manner an officer was appointed, called 
Hors Than, or Horse Thane—Master of the Horse ; 
aud during every succeeding reign this officer has 
held high rank, being near the royal person on all 
state occasions. 

We may form some idea of the value of a horse 
about that time by a document bearing date a. b. 
1000, which states that if a horse be destroyed or 
negligently lost, the compensation to be demanded 
was thirty shillings, for a mare or colt twenty 
shillings, and for aman one pound. Of course the 
currency of the present day differs widely from that 
of the above period. 

The year of grace 1211 is important in equestrian 
annals, as witnessing the introduction into England 
of the first of the Arabian stock ; and about the 
same time another was presented by Alexander I., 
king of Scotland, to the church of St. Andrews, 
though what relation a race-horse had to the church 
has been a knotty point for antiquaries. Both 
these animals were true barbs from Morocco, pro- 
cured doubtless through the agency of Jew dealers. 
There is no breed which has exercised so great an 
influence upon the stock of these islands as the 
Arabian, and none more deserving of kindness for 
the admirable qualities they possess. Kindness and 
forbearance towards animals are inculcated by the 
Koran, and it was a cutting satire upon our boasted 
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civilization when, in allusion to this point, a Moor 
remarked to Colonel Hamilton Smith, ‘“‘ It is not in 
your book.’’ 

Henry VIII., with that wrongheaded obstinacy 
so characteristic of him, issued most arbitrary laws 
respecting horses, ordering all horses to be destroyed 
at Michaelmas in each year that were not likely to 
produce a valuable breed, and commanding that all 
his prelates and nobles, and ‘all those whose wives 
wore velvet bunnets,’’ should keep horses for the 
saddle at least fifteen hands high. The effect of 
these miserable regulations was so injurious, that 
forty-one years after, Elizabeth could only muster 
three thousand mounted soldiers to repel the ex- 
pected Armada.* Old Andrew Fuller relates a 
quaint anecdote of Lord Burleigh, the celebrated 
sage councillor of Queen Bess :—‘* When some 
noblemen had got William Cecil to ride with them 
a-hunting, and the sport began to be cold, ‘ What 
call you this?’ said the Treasurer.—' Oh, now 
the dogs are at fault,’ was the reply.—‘ Yea,’ 
quoth the Treasurer, ‘ take me again in sucha fault, 
and I ll give you leave to punish me.’’’ Hunting 
was not his forte. 

In the reign of James I. races were established in 
many parts of the kingdom ; and the races were then 
called bell-courses, the prize being a silver bell, 
whence the expression to bear off the bell! In the 
reign of Charles I. races were held in Hyde Park, 
and at Newmarket, and Charles IJ. most warmly 
patronized them, entering horses at Newmarket in 
his own name ; and about this time the bells were 
converted into cups, or other species of plate, valued 
at one hundred guineaseach. In those earlier days 
professional jockeys were unknown, but it is curi- 
ous to hear the opinion of a celebrated writer and 
distinguished man, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. 
** The exercise,”’ says he, ‘‘ 1 do not approve of, 
is running of horses, there being much cheating 
in that kind. Neither do I see why a brave man 
should delight in a creature whose chief use is to 
help him to run away!” Lord Herbert might have 
been a great philosopher, but he certainly would 
not have been qualified to be a member of the 
Jockey Club. Cromwell, however, who had him- 
self trained the finest regiment of cavalry then in 
existence, was aware of the importance of speed 
and bottom, and Charles II. obtained a large number 
of mares and stallions from the Levant, so that the 
Arabian blood was freely mingled with that of the 
native breed. 

The feats of celebrated horses are duly chronicled 
in books devoted to sporting subjects, and we shall 
merely notice them incidentally. The most extra- 
ordinary instance, perhaps, of the stoutness, as well 
as speed of the race-horse, was afforded by Quibbler, 
who, in December, 1786, ran twenty-three miles 
round the flat at Newmarket in fifty-seven minutes 
and ten seconds! In 1772, a mile was run by Fire- 
tail in one minute and four seconds, and Flying 
Childers ran over the Beacon Course (four miles, 
one furlong, one hundred and thirty-eight yards 
in seven minutes and thirty seconds! On the 29t 
of September, 1838, a trial of speed took place 
between the Oural Cossacks and the Kerguise 
Kaisaks, over a course of eighteen versts, said to be 
equal to thirteen and a half English miles. The 


* Mr. Macculloch estimates that there are now in Great 
Britain from 1,400,000 to 1,500,000 horses employed for 
various purposes of pleasure and utility: taking their 
average worth at from 10/. to 12/., their total value would 
be from 14,000,000/. to 18,000,000/., exclusive of the 
young horses. 
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race was run by many horses of great speed, but 
gained by twins, who ran neck and neck the whole 
distance, arriving at the winning post in twenty- 
four minutes thirty-five seconds! And it is said 
that the Sultan’s son rode a Kerguise Kaisak black 
horse over the same course in nineteen minutes. 

In 1745, Mr. Thornton rode from Stilton to 
London, back, and again to London, making two 
hundred and fifteen miles, in eleven hours, on the 
tfropike road and uneven ground; and, when the 
wretched state of the roads at that period is con- 
sidered, the feat was truly remarkable. 

Perhaps the most singular struggle on record 
was that between Tarragon, Handel, and Astbury, 
at Newcastle Under-Lyne. Of the first ¢hree heats 
there was no winner, ‘Tarragon and Handel being 
each time nose and nose; and although Astbury 
was stated to have been third in the first heat, yet 
he was so nearly on a Jevel with the others that 
there was a difficulty in placing him as such. 
After the second heat the steward requested two 
other gentlemen to look with him steadily as they 
came to try to decide in favor of one of them, but 
it was impossible to do so. In the third dead heat 
Tarragon and Handel had struggled with each other 
until they reeled about as if they were drunk, and 
could scarcely carry their riders to the scales. 
Astbury, who had lain by after the first heat, then 
came out and won. 

One of the most celebrated race-horses this 
country has seen was the Godolphin Arabian, who 
was bought in France when actually engaged in 
drawing a cart. Between this noble animal and a 
cat a most loving friendship existed. When in the 
stable puss always either sat upon his back, or 
nestled as closely to him as she could ; and at his 
death she refused her food, pined away and died. 
Mr. Holeroft gives a similar relation of a racer and 
a cat, whom the horse used to take up in his mouth 
and mount on his back without hurting her, she 
perfectly understanding this singular mode of con- 
veyance. There was another celebrated horse of 
yore, called the Mad Arabian, from his great feroc- 
ity and ungovernable temper. This horse—Chil- 
laby by name—savagely tore in pieces the figure 
of a man purposely placed in his “~, and could 
only be approached by one groom. Yet with all 
this ferocity he evinced the most tender affection 
for a lamb, who used to employ himself for many an 
hour in butting away flies that annoyed his friend. 

It is well known how thoroughly racers enter 
into the spirit of the course. Of this a noble horse 
called Forrester presented a remarkable illustra- 
tion. Forrester had won many a hardly contested 
race, but m an evil hour was matched against an 
extraordinary horse called Elephant. It was a 
four-mile course, and at the distance-post the horses 
were nose to nose. Between this and the winning 
post Elephant got a little ahead. Forrester made 
every possible effort to recover this Jost ground, 
until, finding all his efforts ineffectual, he made one 
desperate plunge, seized his antagonist by the jaw, 
and could scarcely be forced to quit his hold. A 
similar incident occurred in 1753, when a fine 
horse belonging to Mr. Quin was rendered so fran- 
tic at finding his antagonist gradually passing him, 
that he seized him by the leg, and both riders were 
obliged to dismount and combine their effurts to 
separate the animals. 

In battle, horses have been known to seize the 
opposing charger with the utmost fury, and thus to 
assist the sabre of his rider. This calls to our 
mind the death of an old war-horse at Stangleton 
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Lodge, near Bedford. This fine old fellow had 
served in one of our light cavalry regiments which 
had played a conspicuous part at Waterloo. His 
hide bore the marks of several wounds by sabre 
and lance, and no less than eight musket-balls were 
found in his body! Notwithstanding this he had 
attained to the ripe age of twenty-seven. 

The New World is indebted for the myriads of 
wild horses which swarm upon the Pampas of the 
South and the Prairies of the North, to the Spanish 
stock carried by Cortez to Mexico, and to Peru by 
Pizarro. In genial climates it was natural that, 
with abundant herbage and few dangerous enemies, 
animals of such power and intelligence should 
increase and multiply with great rapidity. Dr. 
Rengger notes the first horses in Paraguay to have 
been imported from Spain and the Canaries in 
1537, and Azara found in the Archives of Ascen- 
sion a document proving that Irala, in 1551, 
bought a Spanish horse for the sum of fifteen thou- 
sand florins. 

According to Herrara, the Spanish historian, 
horses were objects of the greatest astonishment to 
all the people of New Spain. At first they im- 
agined the horse and his rider, like the centaurs of 
the ancients, to be some monstrous animal of a ter- 
rible form, and, supposing their food was that of 
men, brought flesh and bread to nourish them. 
Even after they discovered their mistake they 
believed the horses devoured men in battle, and 
when they neighed, thought they were demanding 
their prey. A curious incident occurred when 
Pizarro on one occasion was in great straits, being 
hemmed in by a body of ten thousand men of reso- 
lute bearing, and eager to drive the invaders into 
thesea. As the Spaniards were making their way, 
hotly pressed, one of the cavaliers was thrown 
from his horse. This, which at first sight might 
be considered an untoward event, was the salvation 
of the party, for the Indians were so astonished at 
this spontaneous separation of what they supposed 
to be one and the same being, that, not knowing 
what would happen next, they actually took to 
flight and left the coast clear for the Spaniards to 
reach their ships. 

The inhabitants of the Isles of Peten listened 
attentively to the preaching of the Franciscan 
Friars who accompanied the expedition of Cortez, 
and consented to the instant demolition of their 
idols, and the erection of the Cross upon their 
ruins. How far these hurried conversions were 
founded on conviction is shown by the following 
anecdote. Coriez, on his departure, left among 
this friendly people one of his horses who had been 
disabled by an injury in the foot. ‘The Indians felt 
a reverence for the animal as in some way con- 
nected with the mysterious power of the white 
men. When their visitors had gone, they offered 
flowers to the horse, and, as is said, prepared for 
him many savory messes of poultry, such as they 
would have administered to their own sick. Under 
this extraordinary diet the poor animal pined away 
and died. ‘The Indians raised his effigy in stone, 
and placing it in one of their temples, did homage 
to it as to adeity. In 1618, when two Franciscan 
friars came to preach the Gospel in these regions, 
then scarcely better known to the Spaniards than 
before the time of Cortez, one of the most remarka- 
ble objects which they found was this statue of a 
horse, receiving the homage of the Indian worship- 
pers as the god of thunder and lightning ! 

The admirable skill of the South Americans as 
horsemen is everywhere acknowledged, and has 
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been described by many writers; the following 
account, however, by Mr. Darwin, is so truthful 
and spirited, that it conveys the best idea of their 
exploits :— 

‘* One evening a ‘ domidor’ (subduer of horses) 
came for the purpose of breaking in some colts. | 
will describe the preparatory steps, for I believe 
they have not been mentioned by other travellers. 
A troop of wild young horses is driven into the 
corral or large enclosure of stakes, and the door is 
shut. We will suppose that one man alone has to 
catch and mount a horse which as yet had never 
felt bridle or saddle. I conceive, except by a 
Guacho, such a feat would be utterly impractica- 
ble. The Guacho picks out a full-grown colt; 
and as the beast rushes round the circus, he throws 
his lasso so as to catch both the front legs. In- 
stantly the horse rolls over with a heavy shock, 
and whilst struggling on the ground the Guacho, 
holding the lasso tight, makes a circle so as to 
catch one of the hind legs just beneath the fetlock, 
and draws it close to the two front. He then 
hitches the lasso, so that the three legs are bound 
together; then, sitting on the horse’s neck, he 
fixes a strong bridle, without a bit, to the lower 
jaw. This he does by passing a narrow thong 
through the eyeholes at the end of the reins, and 
several times round both jaw and tongue. The two 
front legs are now tied closely together with a 
strong leathern thong fastened by a slip-knot ; the 
lasso which bound the three together being then 
loosed, the horse rises with difficulty. The Guacho, 
now holding fast the bridle fixed to the lower jaw, 
leads the horse outside the corral. If the second 
man is present, (otherwise the trouble is much 
greater,) he holds the animal’s head whilst the 
first puts on the horse-cloths and saddle and girths, 
the whole together. During this operation, the 
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horse, from dread and astonishment at being thus 
bound round the waist, throws himself over and 
over again on the ground, and till beaten is unwil- 
ling to rise. At last, when the saddling is finished, 
the poor animal can hardly breathe from fear, and 


is white with foam and sweat. The man now 
prepares to mount by pressing heavily on the stir- 
rup, so that the horse may not lose its balance ; 
and at the moment he throws his Jeg over the 
animal’s back he pulls the slip-knot and the beast 
is free. The horse, wild with dread, gives a few 
most violent bounds, and then starts off at full 
gallop. When quite exhausted, the man, by pa- 
tience, brings him back to the corral, where, 
reeking hot and scarcely alive, the poor beast is let 
free. ‘Those animals which will not gallop away, 
but obstinately throw themselves on the ground, 
are by far the most troublesome. 





‘In Chili a horse is not considered perfectly 
broken till he can be brought up standing in the) 
midst of his full speed on any particular spot ; for: 
instance, on a cloak thrown on the ground; or! 
again, will charge a wall and, rearing, scrape the | 
surface with his hoofs. I have seen an animal 
bounding with spirit, yet merely reined by a fore-| 
finger and thumb, taken at full gallop across a} 
court-yard, and then made to wheel round the post ' 
of a verandah with great speed, but at so equal a! 
distance that the rider with outstretched arm, all | 
the while kept one finger rubbing the post, then | 
making a demi-volte in the air with the other arm | 
outstretched in a like manner, he wheeled round | 
with astonishing force in the opposite direction. | 
Such a horse is well broken; and although this at: 
first may appear useless, it is otherwise. It is | 
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only carrying that which is daily necessary into 
perfection. When a bullock is checked and caught 
by the lasso, it will sometimes gallop round and 
round in a circle, and the horse being alarmed at 
the great strain, if not well broken, will not read- 
ily turn like the pivot ofa wheel. In consequence 
many men have been killed ; for if a Jasso once 
takes a twist round a man’s body, it will instantly, 
from the power of the two animals, almost cut him 
in twain. On the same principle the races ase 
managed. The course is only two or three hun- 
dred yards long, the desideratum being to have 
horses that can make a rapid dash. The race- 
horses are trained not only to stand with their 
hoofs touching a line, but to draw all four feet 
together, so as at the first spring to bring into play 
the full action of the hind quarters. In Chili I was 
told an anecdote, which I believe was true, and it 
offers a good illustration of the use of a well-broken 
animal. A respectable man riding one day met 
two others, one of whom was mounted on a horse, 
which he knew to have been stolen from himself. 
He challenged them; they answered by drawing 
their sabres and giving chase. ‘The man on his 
good ai:d fleet beast kept just ahead; as he passed 
a thick bush he wheeled round it, and brought up 
his horse to a dead check. The pursuers were 
obliged to shoot on one side and ahead. Then 
instantly dashing on right behind them, he buried 
his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, 
recovered his horse from the dying robber, and 
rode home !’? Animals are so abundant in these 
countries that humanity is scarcely known. Mr. 
Darwin was one day riding in the Pampas with a 
very respectable ‘‘ Estanciero,’”’ when his horse, 
being tired, lagged behind. The man often 
shouted to him to spur him; when Mr. D. remon- 
strated that it was a pity, for the horse was quite 
exhausted, he cried: ** Why not?!—never mind. 
Spur him—it is my horse!’’ When after some 
difficulty he was made to understand that it was for 
the horse’s sake that the spurs were not used, he 
exclaimed with great surprise: ‘‘ Ah! Don Carlos 
quicosa!’’ The idea had never before entered his 
head. 

In this country the powers of horses in swim- 
ming are but little tested, but in South America 
the case is different as shown by an incident men- 
tioned by Mr. Darwin. ‘‘I crossed the Lucia near 
its mouth, and was surprised to observe how easily 
our horses, although not used to swim, passed 
over a width of at least six hundred yards. On 
mentioning this at Monte Video, I was told that a 
vessel containing some mountebanks and their 
horses being wrecked in the Plata, one horse swam 
seven miles to the shore. In the course of the day 
I was amused by the dexterity with which a Guacho 
forced a restive horse to swima river. Ile stripped 
off his clothes and jumped on its back, rode into 
the water till it was out of its depth ; then slipping 
off over the crupper he caught hold of the tail, and 
as often as the horse turned round, the man fright- 
ened it back by splashing water in its face. As 
soon as the horse touched the bottom on the other 
side the man pulled himself on, and was firmly 
seated, bridle in hand, before the horse gained the 
bank. A naked man on a naked horse is a fine 
spectacle. I had no idea how well the two ani- 
mals suited each other. The tail of a horse is a 
very useful appendage. I have passed a river ina 
boat with four people in it, which was ferried across 
in the same way asthe Guacho. Ifa man and horse 
have to cross a broad river, the best plan is for the 
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man to catch hold of the pommel or mane, and help 
himself with the other arm.” 

The Turkuman horses are most highly prized in 
Persia, and are regularly trained by the Turku- 
Inans preparatory to their plundering expeditions. 
Before proceeding on a foray, these wild people 
knead a number of small hard balls of barley-meal, 
which, when, wanted, they soak in water, and 
which serves as food both for themselves and their 
horses. It is a frequent practice with them, in 
crossing deserts where no water is to be found, to 
open a vein in the shoulder of a horse, and drink a 
little of his blood, which, according to their own 
opinion, benefits rather than injures the animal. 
It is confidently stated, that when in condition, 
their horses have gone one hundred and forty miles 
within twenty-four hours ; and it has been proved 
that parties of them were in the habit of marching 
from seventy to one hundred and five miles for 
twelve or fifteen days together without a halt. 
During Sir John Malcolm’s first mission to Persia, 
he, when riding one day near a small encampment 
of Afshar families, expressed doubts to his Meh- 
mander, a Persian nobleman, as to the reputed 
boldness and skill in horsemanship of their females. 
The Mehmander immediately called to a young 
woman of handsome appearance, and asked her in 
Turkish, if she was a soldier’s daughter. She 
said she was. ‘*‘ And you expect to be a mother 
of soldierst’? She smiled. ‘* Mount that horse,”’ 
said he, pointing to one with a bridle, but without 
a saddle, ‘‘and show this European Elchee the 
difference between a girl of a tribe, and a citizen’s 
daughter.” She instantly sprang upon the ani- 


mal, and, setting off at full speed, did not stop till 
she had reached the summit of a small hill in the 
vicinity, which was covered with loose stones. 
When there she waved her hand over her head, 


and came down the hill at the same rate at which 
she had ascended it. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than the ground over which she galloped ; 
but she appeared quite fearless, and seemed delighted 
at having the opportunity of vindicating the females 
of her tribe from the reproach of being like the 
ladies of cities. 

The Shrubat-ur-Recch, or Drinkers of the Wind, 
reared by the Mongrabins of the West, are shaped 
like greyhounds and as spare as a bag of bones, 
but their spirit and endurance of fatigue are prodig- 
ious. Ona one occasion the chief of a tribe was 
robbed of a favorite fleet animal of this race, and 
the camp went out in pursuit eight hours after the 
theft. At night, though the horse was not yet 
recovered, it was ascertained that the pursuers had 
headed his track, and would secure him before 
morning. ‘The messenger who returned with this 
intelligence had ridden sixty miles in the withering 
heat of the desert without drawing bit. These 
animals are stated, by Mr. Davidson, to be fed only 
once in three days, when they receive a large jar 
of camel’s milk ; this, with an occasional handful 
of dates, is their only food. 

The fullest and most interesting account of the 
Arab horse has been written by General Daumas, 
and its value is greatly enhanced by containing a 
letter on the subject, written entirely by the cele- 
brated Abd-el-Kadir, and a very remarkable docu- 
ment this is. According to this high authority, a 
perfectly sound Arab horse can, without difficulty, 
travel nearly thirty miles daily for three or four 
months, without resting a single day ; and such a 
horse can accomplish fifty parasangs—not less 
than two hundred iniles—in one day. When Abd- 
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el-Kadir was with his tribe at Melonia, they made 
razzias in the Djebel-amour, pushing their horses 
at a gallop for five or six hours without drawing 
bridle, and they accomplished their expeditions in 
from twenty to twenty-five days. During all this 
time their horses ate only the corn carried by their 
riders, amounting to about eight ordinary meals. 
They often drank nothing for one or two days, and 
on one occasion were three days without water. 
The Arabic language is very epigrammatic, and 
the Arabs assign the reasons for instructing their 
horses early in these proverbs: ‘‘ The lessons of 
infancy are graven in stone ; but those of age dis- 
appear like the nests of birds.’’ ‘* The young 
branch without difficulty straightens itself—the 
large tree never!’’ Accordingly, the instruction 
of the horse begins in the first year. ‘‘If,’’ says 
the Emir, ‘‘the horse is not mounted before the 
third year, at the best he will only be good for the 
course ; but that he has no need of learning—it -is 
his natural faculty.”’ The Arabs thus express the 
idea, ‘* Le djouad suivant sarace.’’ The high-bred 
horse has no need of learning to run! The esteem 
of the Arab for his horse is conveyed in the follow- 
ing sentiment of the sage and saint, Ben-el-Abbas, 
which has been handed down from generation to 
generation : ‘* Love thy horses—take care of them 
—spare thyself no trouble; by them comes honor, 
and by them is obtained beauty. If horses are 
abandoned by others, I take them into my family ; 
I share with them and my children the bread ; my 
wives cover them with their veils, and wrap them- 
selves in their housings ; I daily take them to the 
field of adventure ; and, carried away by their im- 
petuous course, I can fight with the most valiant.”” 

General Daumas thus describes a combat between 
two tribes, drawn from life, for he enjoyed many 
opportunities for witnessing such scenes :—‘‘ The 
horsemen of the two tribes are in front, the women 
in the rear, teady to excite the combatants by their 
cries and applause; they are protected by the 
infantry, who also form the reserve. ‘The battle is 
commenced by little bands of ten or fifteen horse- 
men, who hover on the flanks, and seek to turn the 
enemy. The chiefs, at the head of a compact body, 
form the centre. 

** Presently the scene becomes warm and ani- 
mated—the young cavaliers, the bravest and best 
mounted, dash forward to the front, carried away 
by their ardor and thirst for blood. They uncover 
their heads, sing their war-songs, and excite to the 
fight by these cries, ‘ Where are those who have 
mistresses? It is under their eyes that the war- 
riors fight to-day. Where are those who by their 
chiefs always boast of their valor? Now let their 
tongues speak loud, and not in those babblings. 
Where are those who run after reputation? For- 
ward! forward! children of powder! Behold 
these sons of Jews—our sabres shall drink their 
blood—their goods we will give to our wives!’ 
These cries inflame the horsemen—they make their 
steeds bound, and unsling their guns—every face 
demands blood—they mingle in the fray, and sabre 
cuts are everywhere exchanged. 

‘* Hlowever, one of the parties has the worst of it, 
and begins to fall back on the camels which carry 
the women. ‘Then are heard on both sides the 
women—on the one, animating the conquerors by 
their cries of joy—on the other, seeking to stimu- 
late the failing courage of their husbands and 
brothers by their screams of anger and imprecation. 
Under these reproaches the ardor of the vanquished 
returns, and they make a vigorous effort. Sup- 
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ported by the fire of the infantry who are in reserve, 
they recover their ground, and throw back their 
enemy into the midst of the women, who in their 
turn curse those whom just before they had ap- 
lauded. The battle returns to the ground which 
ies between the females of the tribes. At Jast the 
party who have suffered most in men and horses, 
who have sustained the greatest loss, and have seen 
their bravest chiefs fal], take flight in spite of the 
exhortations and prayers of those bold men who, 
trying to rally them, fly right and left, and try to 
recover the victory. Some warriors still hold their 
round, but the general route sweeps them off. 

hey are soon by their women—then each, seeing 
that all is lost, occupies himself in saving that 
which is dearest; they gain as much ground as 
possible in their flight, turning from time to 
time to face the pursuing enemy. The conquerors 
might ruin them completely, if the intoxication of 
their triumph did not build a bridge of gold for the 
vanquished, but the thirst of pillage disbands them. 
One despoils a footman—another a horseman ; this 
one seizes a horse—that a negro. ‘Thanks to this 
disorder, the bravest of the tribe save their wives, 
and frequently their tents.”’ 

Before 1800, no political mission froma European 
nation had visited the court of Persia for a century ; 
but the English had fame as soldiers from the 
report of their deeds in India. An officer of one 
of the frigates which conveyed Sir John Malcolm’s 
mission, who had gone ashore at Abusheher, and 
was there mounted on a spirited horse, afforded no 
smal: entertainment to the Persians by his bad 
horsemanship. ‘The next day the man who sup- 
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lied the ship with vegetables, and who spoke a 
ittle English, met him on board, and said, ‘* Don’t 
be ashamed, sir, nobody knows you ;—bad rider ! 
I tell them you, like all English, ride well, but that 


time they see you, you very drunk.’? The worthy 
Persian thought it would have been a reproach for 
a man of a warlike nation not to ride well, but none 
for a European to get drunk. 

Sir John Malcolm had taken with him to Persia 
a few couples of English foxhounds, intending 
them as a present to the heir-apparent, Abbas 
Mirza. Several excellent runs took place, greatly 
to the astonishment of the natives. One morning 
a fox was killed after a very hard chase; and 
whilst the rest of the party were exulting in their 
success, adding some two feet to a wall their horses 
had cleared, and relating wonderful hair-breadth 
escapes, Sir John was entertained by listening to 
an Arab peasant, who with animated gestures was 
narrating to a group of his countrymen all that he 
had seen of this noble hunt. ‘ There went the 
fox,”’ said he, pointing with a crooked stick to a 
clump of date-trees ; ‘‘ there he went at a great 
rate ; I hallooed and hallooed, but nobody heard me, 
and I thought he must get away; but when he 
was quite out of sight, up came a large spotted 
dog, and then another and another; they all had 
their noses on the ground, and gave tongue, 
‘ Whow, whow, whow,’ so loud that I was 
frightened ;—away went these devils, who soon 
found the poor animal; after them galloped the 
Feringees, shouting and trying to make a noise 
louder than the dogs—no wonder they killed the 
fox among them ; but it certainly is fine sport !”’ 

Innumerable are the tales illustrative of the love 
of Arabs for their horses; but another anecdote 
mentioned by Sir John Malcolm places this in an 
amusing light. An English surgeon had been 
setting the broken leg of an Arab, who complained 
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more of the accident which had befallen him, than 
was thought becoming in one of his tribe ; this the 
surgeon remarked to him, and his answer was 
truly characteristic—* Do not think, doctor, I 
should have uttered one word of complaint if my 
own high-bred colt in a playful trick had broken 
both my legs ; but to have a bone broken by a 
brute of a jackass is too bad, and I will complain.”’ 
A touching incident is mentioned by Mungo 
Park as having occurred whilst he, friendless and 
forlorn, was pursuing his weary journeyings far 
in the interior of Africa. The simple narrative 
tells its own tale of accumulated misery. ‘‘ July 
29th. Early in the morning my landlord, observ- 
ing that I was sickly, hurried me away, sending a 
servant with me asa guide to Kea. But though I 
was little able to walk, my horse was still less able 
to carry me, and about six miles to the east of 
Modiboo, in crossing some rough clayey ground, he 
fell ; and the united strength of the guide and my- 
self could not place him again upon his legs. I 
sat down for some time beside this worn-out associ- 
ate of my adventures ; but, finding him still unable 
to rise, I took off the saddle and bridle, and placed 
a quantity of grass before him. I surveyed the 
poor animal as he lay panting on the ground, with 
sympathetic emotion, for I could not suppress the 
sad apprehension that I should myself in a short 
time lie down and perish in the same manner of 
fatigue and hunger. With this foreboding I left my 
poor horse, and with great reluctance I followed 
my guide on foot along the bank of the river until 
about noon, when we reached Kea, which I found 
to be nothing more than a small fishing village.”’ 
Torn with doubt and perplexity, heavy of heart 
and weary in body, the unhappy traveller returned 
westward to Modiboo, aftertwo days’ journeying in 
company with a negro carrying his horse accoutre- 
ments. ‘* Thus conversing,’’ says he, ‘* we trav- 
elled in the most friendly manner until, unfortu- 
nately, we perceived the footsteps of a lion quite 
fresh in the mud near the river side. My com- 
panion now proceeded with great circumspection, 
and at last, coming to some thick underwood, he 
insisted that I should walk before him. I endeav- 
ored to excuse myself by alleging that I did not 
know the road, but he obstinately persisted ; and 
after a few high words and menacing looks, threw 
down the saddle and went away. This very much 
disconcerted me, fur, as I had given up all hopes of 
obtaining a horse, I could not think of encumbering 
myself with a saddle ; and, taking off the stirrups 
and girths, I threw the saddle into the river. ‘The 
negro no sooner saw me throw the saddle into the 
water than he came running from among the bushes 
where he had concealed himself, jumped into the 
river, and by help of his spear brought out the 
saddle, and ran away with it. I continued my 
course along the bank, but as the wood was 
remarkably thick, and I had reason to believe that 
a lion was at no great distance, I became much 
alarmed, and took a long circuit through the bushes 
to avoid him. About four in the afternoon I 
reached Modiboo, where I found my saddle; the 
guide, who had got there before me, being afraid 
that I should inform the king of his conduct, had 
brought the saddle with him in a canoe. While I 
was conversing with the dooty, and remonstrating 
with the guide for having left me in such a situa- 
tion, I heard a horse neigh in one of the huts, and 
the doaty inquired with a smile if I knew who was 
speaking to me. He explained himself by telling 
me that my horse was still alive, and somewhat 
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recovered from his fatigue.”” The happiness with 
which Park met his lost faithful steed may be con- 
ceived, for in him he had one friend left in the 
world. 

Another lamented victim to African travel thus 
touchingly laments a grievous misfortune which 
befell him. Returning from an excursion to Kouka, 
Major Denham writes :—‘‘ I was not at all pre- 
pared for the news which was to reach me on 
returning to our enclosure. The horse that had 
carried me from Tripoli to Mourzuk, and back 
again, and on which I had ridden the whole 
journey from Tripoli to Bourno, had died a very 
few hours after my departure for the lake. There 
are situations in a man’s life in which losses of 
this nature are felt most keenly, and this was one 
of them. It was not grief, but it was something 
very nearly approaching to it; and though I felt 
ashamed of the degree of derangement which I 
suffered from it, yet it was several days before I 
could get over the loss. Let it, however, be 
remembered, that the poor animal had been my 
support and comfort—may I not say, companion ? 
—through many a dreary day and night—had en- 
dured both hunger and thirst in my service with 
the utmost patience—was so docile, though an Arab, 
that he would stand still for hours in the desert 
while I slept between his legs, his body affording 
me the only shelter that could be obtained from the 
powerful influence of a noonday sun ; he was the 
fleetest of the fleet, and ever foremost in the race.’’ * 

Captain Brown, in his ‘* Biographical Sketches 
of Horses,’’ gives the following interesting account 
of a circumstance that occurred at the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘In one of the violent storms that 
often occur there, a vessel was forced on the rocks, 
and beaten to pieces. The greater part of the 
crew perished miserably, as no boat could venture 
to their assistance. Meanwhile a planter came 
from his farm to see the wreck, and knowing the 
spirit of his horse, and his excellence as a swim- 
mer, he determined to make a desperate effort for 
their deliverance, and pushed into the thundering 
breakers. At first both disappeared, but were 
soun seen on the surface. Nearing the wreck, he 
caused two of the poor seamen to cling to his 
boots, and so brought them safe to shore. Seven 
times did he repeat this perilous feat, and saved 
fourteen lives; but, alas! the eighth time, the 
horse being much fatigued, and meeting with a 
formidable wave, the gallant fellow lost his balance, 
and was overwhelmed in a moment. He was seen 
no more, but the noble horse reached the land in 
safety.” 

Lieutenant Wellstead relates an adventure in 
his travels in Arabia, which illustrates the impor- 
tance of being well mounted in that wild land :— 
**On my return from Obri to Suweik, contrary to 
the wish of the Bedouins, who had received 
intelligence that the Wahhabis were lurking 
around, I left the village where we had halted, 
alone, with my gun, in search of game. Scarce] 
had I rode three miles from the walls, when, sud- 
denly turning an angle of the rocks, I found myself 
within a few yards of a group of about a dozen 
horsemen, who Jay on the ground, basking listlessly 
in the sun. To turn my horse’s head and away 
was the work scarcely of an instant; but hardly 
had I done so when the whole party were also in 
their saddles in full cry after me. Several balls 
whizzed past my head, which Sayyid acknowledged 


* Narrative of Travels in Africa, by Major Denham. 
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by bounding forward like an antelope; he was 
accustomed to these matters, and their desire to 
possess him unharmed, alone prevented my pur- 
suers from bringing him down. As we approached 
the little town I looked behind me; a sheikh 
better mounted than his followers was in advance, 
his dress and long hair streaming behind him, 
while he poised his long spear on high, apparently 
in doubt whether he was sufficiently within range 
to pierce me. My good stars decided that he was 
not; for, reining up his horse, he rejoined his 
party, whilst I gained the walls in safety! The 
day before Sayyid came into my hands he had 
been presented to the Im’am by a Nejd sheikh ; 
reared in domesticity, and accustomed to share 
the tent of some Arab family, he possessed, in an 
extraordinary degree, all the gentleness and 
docility, as well as the fleetness, which distinguish 
the pure breed of Arabia. To avoid the intense 
heat and rest their camels, the Bedouins roe ye | 
halted during my journey for an hour about mid- 
day. On these occasions Sayyid would remain 
perfectly still while I reposed on the sand, screened 
by the shadow of his body. My noon repast of 
dates he always looked for and shared. Whenever 
we halted, after unsaddling him and taking off his 
bridle with my own hands, he was permitted to 
roam about the encampment without control. At 
sunset he came for his corn at the sound of my 
voice, and during the night, without being fastened, 
he generally took up his quarters at a few yards 
from his master. During my coasting voyages 
along the shore, he always accompanied me, and 
even in a crazy open boat from Maskat to India. 
My health having compelled me to return to Eng- 
land overland, I could not in consequence bring 
Sayyid with me. In parting with this attached 
and faithful creature, so long the companion of my 
perils and wanderings, I am not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that I felt an emotion similar to what 
is experienced in being separated from a tried and 
valued friend.’’ 

Among the North American Indians the Caman- 
chees take the first rank as equestrians; racing, 
indeed, is with them a constant and almost incessant 
exercise, and a fruitful source of gambling. Among 
their feats of riding is one, described by Mr. Cat- 
lin, as having astonished him more than anything 
in the way of horsemanship he had ever beheld ; 
and it is a stratagem of war familiar to every 
young man in the tribe. At the instant he is 
passing an enemy, he will drop his body upon the 
opposite side of the horse, supporting himself with 
his heel upon the horse’s back. In this position, 
lying horizontally, he will hang whilst his horse 
is at its fullest speed, carrying with him his shield, 
bow, and arrows, and lance fourteen feet long, all 
or either of which he will wield with the utmost 
facility, rising and throwing his arrows over the 
horse’s back, or under his neck, throwing himself 
up to his proper position, or changing to the other 
side of the horse if necessary. The actual way in 
which this is done is as follows: A short hair 
halter is passed under the neck of the horse, and 
both ends tightly braided into the mane, leaving a 
loop to hang under the neck and against the breast. 
Into this loop the rider drops his elbow suddenly 
and fearlessly, leaving his heel to hang over the 
back of the horse to steady him and enable him to 
regain the upright position. 

he following very singular custom prevails 
among the tribe of North American Indians, 
known as the Foxes. Of this Mr. Catlin was an 
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eye-witness: ‘‘ When,”’ says he, ‘‘ General Street 
and I arrived at Kee-o-kuk’s village, we were just 
in time to see this amusing scene on the prairie, a 
little back of his village. The Foxes, who were 
making up a war-party to go against the Sioux, 
and had not suitable horses enough by twenty, had 
sent word to the ‘ Sacs’ the day before, according 
to ancient custom, that they were coming on that 
day, at a certain hour, to ‘ smoke’ that number of 
horses, and they must not fail to have them ready. 
On that day, and at the hour, the twenty young 
men who were beggars for horses were on the 
spot, and seated themselves on the ground in a 
circle, where they went tosmoking. ‘The villagers 
flocked round them in a dense crowd, and soon 
after appeared on the prairie, at half a mile dis- 
tance, an equal number of young men of the Sac 
tribe, who had agreed each to give a horse, and 
who were then galloping them round at full speed ; 
and gradually as they went around in a circuit, 
coming nearer to the centre, until they were at 
last close around the ring of young fellows seated 
on the ground. Whilst dashing about thus each 
one with a heavy whip in his hand, as he came 
within reach of the group on the ground, selected 
the one to whom he decided to present his horse, 
and as he passed gave him the most tremendous 
cut with his lash over the naked shoulders; and, 
as he darted round again, he plied the whip as 
before, and again and again with a violent ‘ crack,’ 
until the blood could be seen trickling down over 
his naked shoulders, upon which he instamly dis- 
mounted, and placed the bridle and whip in his 
hands, saying, ‘ Here, you are a beggar; I pre- 
sent you a horse, but you will carry my mark on 
your back.’ In this manner they were all, ina 
little while, ‘ whipped up,’ and each had a good 
horse to ride home and into battle. His necessity 
was such that he could afford to take stripes and 
the scars as the price of the horse, and the giver 
could afford to make the present for the satisfaction 
of putting his mark on the other, and of boasting 
of his liberality.”’ 

Mr. Catlin gives an interesting account of his 
faithful horse ‘* Charley,’’ a noble animal of the 
Camanchee wild breed, which had formed as strong 
an attachment for his master, as his master for 
him. The two halted generally on the bank of 
some little stream, and the first thing done was to 
undress Charley, and drive down the picket to 
which he was fastened, permitting him to graze 
over a circle limited by his lasso. On a certain 
evening, when he was grazing as usual, he man- 
aged to slip the lasso over his head, and took his 
supper at his pleasure as he was strolling round. 
When night approached, Mr. Catlin took the lasso 
in hand, and endeavored to catch him, but he con- 
tinually evaded the lasso until dark, when his 
master abandoned the pursuit, making up his mind 
that he should inevitably lose him, and be obliged 
to perform the rest of the journey on foot. Re- 
turning to his bivouac, in no pleasant state of mind, 
he laid down on his bear-skin and went to sleep. 
In the middle of the night he awoke whilst lying 
on his back, and, half opening his eyes, was pet- 
rified at beholding, as he thought, the huge figure 
of an Indian standing over him, and in the very 
act of stooping to take his scalp! The chill of 
horror that paralyzed him for the first moment, 
held him still til he saw there was no need of mov- 
ing ; that his faithful horse had played shy till he had 
filled his belly, and had then moved up from 
feelings of pure affection, and taken his position 
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with his fore feet at the edge of his master’s bed, 
and his head hanging over him, in which attitude 
he stood fast asleep. 

When sunrise came the traveller awoke and 
beheld his faithful servant at a considerable dis- 
tance picking up his breakfast among the cane- 
brake at the edge of the creek. Mr. Catlin went 
busily to work to prepare his own, and having 
eaten it, had another half hour of fruitless en- 
deavors to catch Charley, who, in the most tantal- 
izing manner, would turn round and round, just 
out of his master’sreach. Mr. Catlin, recollecting 
the evidence of his attachment and dependence 
afforded by the previous night, determined on 
another course of proceeding, so packed up his 
traps, slung the saddle on his back, trailed his gun, 
and started unconcernedly on his route. After 
advancing about a quarter of a mile, he looked back 
and saw Master Charley standing with his head and 
tail very high, looking alternately at him and at the 
spot where he had been encamped, and had left a 
little fire burning. Thus he stood for some time, 
but at length walked with a hurried step to the 
spot, and seeing everything gone, began to neigh 
very violently, and, at last, started off at fullest 
speed and overtook his master, passing within a 
few paces of him, and wheeling about at a few rods 
distance, trembling like an aspen leaf. Mr. Cat- 
lin called him by his familiar name, and walked 
up with the bridle on his hand, which was put 
over Charley’s head, as he held it down for it, and 
the saddle was placed on his back as he actually 
stooped to receive it; when all was arranged, and 
his master on his back, off started the faithful 
animal as happy and contented as possible. 

Many of the American prairies swarm not only 
with buffaloes but with numerous bands of wild 
horses, proud and playful animals, rejoicing in all 
the exuberance of freedom, and sweeping the earth 
with their flowing manes and tails. The usual 
mode of taking wild horses by the North American 
Indians is by means of the lasso. When starting 
for the capture of a wild horse, the Indian mounts 
the fleetest steed he can get, and, coiling the Jasso 
under his arm, starts off at full speed till he can 
enter the band, when he soon throws the lasso over 
the neck of one of the number. He then instantly 
dismounts, leaving his own horse, and runs as fast 
as he can, letting the lasso pass out gradually and 
carefully through his hands, until the horse falls 
half suffucated, and lies helpless on the ground. 
The Indian now advances slowly towards the horse's 
head, keeping the lasso tight upon his neck until he 
has fastened a pair of hobbles upon his fore feet ; he 
now loosens the lasso, and adroitly casts it in a noose 
round the lower jaw, the animal, meanwhile, rear- 
ing and plunging. Advancing warily hand over 
hand, the man at length places his hand over the 
animal’s eyes, and on its nose, and then breathes 
into its nostrils, on which the horse becomes so 
docile and thoroughly conquered, that his captor has 
little else to do but to remove the hobbles from his 
feet, and ride or lead it into camp. 

A remarkable instance of the confidence ofa horse 
in a firm rider, and his own courage, was conspic- 
uously evinced in the case of an Arab mentioned by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton Smith. General Sir 
Robert Gillespie happened, when mounted on this 
animal, to be present on the race-course of Cal- 
cutta, during one of the great Hindoo festivals, 
when several hundred thousand people had as- 
sembled. On a sudden an alarm was given that a 
tiger had escaped from his keepers. Sir Robert 
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immediately snatched a boar spear, and rode to 
attack this formidable enemy. The tiger was prob- 
ably confounded by the crowd, but the moment he 
perceived Sir Robert, crouched to spring at him. 
At that very instant, the gallant soldier, on his 
gallant steed, leaped right over him—Sir Robert 
striking the spear through the animal's spine! 
This was a small gray; but he possessed another 
horse who has become almost historical. This 
was a favorite black charger, bred at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and carried with him to India. When 
the noble soldier fell at the storming of Kalunga, 
this charger was put up for sale, and after great 
competition was knocked down to the privates of 
the 8th dragoons, who actually contributed their 
prize-money, to the amount of 500/., to retain this 
memorial of their beloved commander. This beau- 
tiful charger was always led at the head of the 
regiment on a march, and at the station at Cawn- 
pore, took his ancient post at the. color-stand, 
where the salute of passing squadrons was given at 
drill, and on reviews. When the regiment was 
ordered home, the funds of the privates running low 
he was bought by a gentleman, who provided funds 
and a paddock for him, where he might pass the 
remainder of his days in comfort ; but when the 
corps had departed, and the sound of the trumpet 
was heard no more, the gallant steed pined, refused 
his food, and on the first opportunity, being led out 
for exercise, he broke from his groom, galloped to 
his ancient station on parade, neighed loudly again 
and again, and there, on the spot where he had so 
often proudly borne his beloved master, he dropped 
down and died! 

Before the battle of Corunna, it being found im- 
possible to embark the horses of the cavalry in the 
face of the enemy, they were ordered to be shot, to 
prevent their being distributed among the French 
cavalry. The poor animals, the faithful com- 
panions of the troops in many a weary march and 
hard-fought skirmish, stood trembling as they saw 
their companions fall one after the other, and by 
their piteous looks seemed to implore mercy, till 
the duty imposed upon the dragoons entrusted with 
the execution of the order became unbearable, and 
the men turned away from their task with scalding 
tears; hence the French obtained a considerable 
number unhurt, and among them several belonging 
to officers, who, rather than destroy their faithful 
chargers, had left them with billets attached, recom- 
mending them to the kindness of the enemy. 

We will conclude with an anecdote related of a 
son of a late church dignitary, whose taste lay 
more in the sports of the field and the ‘* Stud Book,” 
than in Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual System of the 
Universe,’’ or such light reading. e was on an 
important occasion to meet the Bishop of L—— at 
dinner, and, as it was desirable that a favorable im- 
pression should be made upon his lordship, his 
father begged he would be agreeable to the bishop, 
and do his best to draw him out, as he was strong 
in Biblical lore. Matters went on pleasantly 
enough during the early part of the banquet, our 
friend saying little, but watching his opportunity 
for a charge. At length a pause took place, and 
he thus addressed the bishop, the company listen- 
ing :—‘* Might I venture to ask your lordship a 
em relative to a point mentioned in the Old 

‘estament, which has puzzled me a good deal ?’’ 
‘* Oh, certainly—most happy !”’ said the dignitary, 
feeling quite in his element. ‘‘ Then I should be 
glad to have your lordship’s opinion as to how long 
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it took Nebuchadnezzar to get into condition after 
he had been out to grass?” 


The bishop was not in his element. 





PostaL CoMMUNICATION with DENMARK.—On the 
Ist of March the following regulations with regard to 
the transmission of literary works to Denmark came 
into operation. Printed British prices current, com- 
mercial lists, and courses of exchange, addressed to 
Denmark may be forwarded by packet, or by private 
ships direct, on payment of one penny each ; and 
similar publications, originating in Denmark and 
addressed to the United Kingdom, will be delivered 
for one penny each, when transmited by packet or 
by private ships direct. Periodical works, not of 
daily publication, and not allowed to pass as news- 
papers, addressed to Denmark, may be forwarded by 
packet, or by private ships direct, at reduced rates 
of postage, under the following conditions :—l1st. 
The postage must be paid in advance. 2d. They 
must be sent without covers, or in covers o 
at the sides. 8d. They must be printed in the Eng- 
lish language. The rates of postage on such works 
will be as follows :—Not exceeding two ounces in 
weight, ld. ; above two ounces, and not exceeding 
three ounces, 6d. ; above three ounces, and not ex- 
ceeding four ounces, 8d. ; and 2d. for every addi- 
tional ounce up to the weight of sixteen ounces ;— 
beyond which weight these publications cannot be 
transmitted. Periodical works of a similar descrip- 
tion, published in Denmark, and in the language of 
that kingdom, addressed to this country, will be 
delivered for the same rates of postage as those 
charged on periodical works sent to Denmark. 





From Household Words 
A CRY FROM THE DUST! 


Nor less immortal that, from birth, 
I was a Pariah on the earth. 


Not less a daughter, that my sire 
Cursed me, his child, in drunken ire. 


Not less a sister, that my brother 
Fled from a broken-hearted mother. 


God made me gentle ; hunger came, 
And fanned rebellion into flame. 


God made me modest ; who could dare 
To taint what he had stamped as fair ? 


God made me beautiful and true $ 
But, oh, stern Man ! what could I do! 


I sickened, and I loathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and gibings rude. 


I went in vain from door to door ; 
I begged for work—I asked no more. 


Work—work—methought they might have given, 
And earned another prayer in Heaven. 


Work—work—they heeded not my cry ; 
God, too, seemed silent up on high. 


I would have worked all night, all day, 
To keep the hunger-fiend away. 


I went again from door to door ; 
This time I begged for bread—once more. 


They spurned me thence ; *t was then I fell, 
And bade Hope, Virtue, Heaven farewell. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S BOOK OF SYNONYMS. 


Accuracy of language is one of the things which, 
in ordinary speech and writing, is but indifferently 
observed. The reason, perhaps, is to be sought, not 
in any general indifference to correctness or precision, 
but rather in the want of some recognized authority, 
some specific rules or principles, to which the use of 
words apparently synonymous, yet of slightly different 
signification, might be distinctly and easily referred. 
It is in regard to the finer shades of meaning, the 
subtler touches of expression, the application of words 
and phrases where the strictest exactness and per- 
spicuity are required, that an ordinary English style 
is apt to become loose and shadowy ; and it is pre- 
cisely here that we are entitled to expect the severest, 
chastest form of utterance. Coleridge used to com- 
plain of a general confounding of the word “ notion” 
with ‘‘idea,’’ and was often at great pains to point 
out the distinction between the two, as also between 
many other words similarly misused. Archdeacon 
Hare, too, has remarked upon the common misappli- 
cation of such words as ‘‘ education’’ for ‘*‘ instruc- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ government’ for ‘‘ administration,’’ ‘* the 
church’? for ‘‘ the priesthood ”’ or ‘* ministry ;’’ and 
indeed holds that such a confounding of terms leads 
to serious practical misunderstandings and confu- 
sions.* Any one, upon reflection, will perceive that in 
the common use of these and numberless other words, 
there is often a signal lack of clearness and precision, 
and will hardly fail to notice that the error proceeds 
from a want of due attention to the nice and peculiar 
meanings of words which are vaguely presumed to 
have the same signification. 

As a help to those who may wish to attain a some- 
what more than common correctness of style and lan- 
guage, Archbishop Whately has recently published a 
small work on English Synonyms ;t and the rapidity 
with which the first edition has been disposed of leads 
us to infer that the public is to some extent prepared 
to take an interest in the subject. The second edition, 
**revised and enlarged,’’ is now before us, and it is 
thought that a brief glance at its contents may not be 
unacceptable to some of our present readers. 

The word ‘‘ synonym,’’ as the archbishop observes, 
is, in strict reality, a misnomer. ‘‘ Literally, it im- 
plies an exact coincidence of meaning in two or more 
words, in which case there would be no room for dis- 
cussion ; but it is generally applied to words which 
would be more correctly termed pseudo-synonyms— 
that is, words having a shade of difference, yet with a 
sufficient resemblance of meaning to make them liable 
to be confounded. And it is in the number and va- 
riety of these that, as the Abbé Girard well remarks, 
the richness of a language consists. To have two or 
more words with exactly the same sense, is no proof 
of copiousness, but simply an inconvenience. A house 
would not be called well furnished from its having a 
larger number of chairs and tables of one kind than 
were needed, but from its having a separate article 
for each distinct use. The more power we have of dis- 
criminating the nicer shades of meaning, the greater 
facility we possess of giving force and precision to our 
expressions. Our own language possesses great ad- 
vantages in this respect; for being partly derived 
from the Teutonic, and partly from the Latin, we 
have a large number of duplicates from the two 
sources, which are, for the most part, though not 
universally, slightly varied in their meaning. 

‘* These slight variations of meaning,’’ he proceeds, 
**add to the copiousness of the English language, by 
affording words of more or less familiarity, and of 
greater and less force. This may easily be under- 
stood, if we consider that the branch of the Teutonic, 


* See Guesses at Truth. First series. 


tA Selection of English S - Second edition. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S BOOK OF SYNONYMS. 


spoken in England during the Anglo-Saxon period, 
never became extinct, but that three fourths of the 
English language at present consist of words altered 
or derived from that ancient dialect ; that these words 
usually express the most familiar ideas—such as man, 
house, land, &c.; and that the French terms grad- 
ually introduced, being those of a more highly civil- 
ized people, were adapted to express the more refined 
ideas. This is true even of physical objects ; thus, 
for instance, most of the names of the animals used 
for food are still Teutonic—such as ox, sheep, swine, 
&c. The Anglo-Saxons, like the modern Germans, 
had no objection to say ox-flesh, sheep-flesh, swine’s- 
flesh ; but the Norman conquerors, introducing a more 
refined cookery, introduced with it French words for 
the flesh of the animal ; hence we have beef, mutton, 
pork, &c.”’ 

It has not been the author’s design to notice al? the 
synonyms in the language—that, as he remarks, 
would be an almost endless undertaking ; ‘‘ but merely, 
after excluding technical terms, and words which do 
exactly coincide, to select a few of those groups of 
words which are in most frequent use, and are most 
liable to be confounded.’’ His purpose, perhaps, will 
be more distinctly shown, if we add a few more sen- 
tences from the preface. 

** Many persons,’’ says he, “imagine that two 
words must either coincide precisely in their mean- 
ing, so as to be, in the primary and strict sense of 
the word, ‘synonymous,’ or else stand for two (more 
or less) distinct things. Indeed, it would often be 
regarded as almost a truism to assert this ; but those 
who maintain such an opinion overlook the fact, that 
two words, without exactly coinciding in sense, may 
nevertheless relate to one and the same thing, re- 
garded in two different points of view. An illustra- 
tion of this is afforded in the relation which exists 
between the words, ‘inference’ and ‘ proof.” Who- 
ever justly infers, proves ; and whoever proves, in- 
fers ; but the word ‘ inference’ leads the mind from 
the premises which have been assumed, to the con- 
clusion which follows from them; while the word 
‘ proof’ follows a reverse process, and leads the 
mind from the conclusion to the premises. We say : 
‘What do you infer from this?’ and ‘ How do you 
prove that??* Another illustration may be quoted 
in the synonyms, ‘expense’ and ‘cost.? The same 
article may be expensive and costly ; but we speak of 
expense in reference to the means of the purchaser ; 
of cost, in reference to the actual value of the ar- 
ticle.’’ 

This work does not profess to deal much with ety- 
mologies ; the author thinking that any very strict 
attention to the derivation of words, in connection 
with synonyms, would only tend to confuse the sub- 
ject. The history of the origin and growth of words 
must undoubtedly throw light upon their meanings ; 
but he, nevertheless, holds the two questions to be 
completely distinct and separable ; and thinks that, 
in an inquiry into the actual and present meaning of 
a word, the consideration of what it originally meant 
may frequently lead us into error. <A few suggestive 
remarks are given upon this matter. 

** Our question is, not what ought to be, or for- 
merly was, the meaning of a word, but what it now is ; 
nor can we be completely guided by quotations from 
Shakspeare or Milton, or even from Addison or John- 
son. Language has undergone such changes, even 
within the last sixty or seventy years, that many 
words, at that time considered pure, are now obsolete; 
while others—of which the word ‘mob’ is a speci- 
men—formerly slang, are now used by our best writ- 
ers, and received, like pardoned outlaws, into the 
body of respectable citizens.’’ The standard, accord- 
ingly, to which the author refers in the work before 


*See Whately’s Logic, book iv., chap. 3, § 1, in which 
the above is illustrated by the difference between the road 
from London to York and the road from York to London. 





us, is the sense in which a word is used by the purest 
writers and most correct speakers of our own days. 

The synonyms are arranged or classed according to 
the parts of speech to which they belong—namely, 
into particles, nouns, adjectives, and verbs, The uses 
of all the words are well defined, and sufficiently illus- 
trated by examples ; a table of contents and a com- 
plete index are also added, rendering reference to any 
word as easy as looking for it in a dictionary. The 
table of contents, indeed, will be found to serve most 
of the purposes of a vocabulary of synonyms ; a glance 
at it will frequently give you all the words of similar 
signification to the particular one for which you may 
happen to require an equivalent. From the part of 
the book relating to verbs, we take the following ; the 
words under notice being, To teach, instruct, inform, 
educate :— 

‘* Of these words, the first two are often used sy- 
nonymously, but they have also a distinct meaning. 
‘Teaching,’ strictly speaking, when distinguished 
from instruction, is applied to the practice of an art 
or branch of knowledge ; instruction, to the theory. 
A child is, correctly speaking, instructed in the gram- 
mar of a language, and taught to speak the language. 
Thus, teaching may be merely mechanical; while 
‘instruction’ implies a degree of understanding in 
the pupil, as well as in the master. A child who has 
been taught to learn lessons by rote, without under- 
standing them, will find difficulty in comprehending 
instruction in the principles of what he has learned ; 
hence, we speak of teaching a brute, but never of 
instructing it. 

** Information,* again, is distinguished from in- 
struction, in relation to the truths conveyed by it. 
Matters of fact, made known to one who could not have 
known them before, are called information ; instruc- 
tion elicits new truths out of subject-matter already 
existing in the mind—(see Whately’s Logic, book iv. 

1 


** A traveller gives us information respecting foreign 
countries ; a metaphysician instructs us in the prin- 
ciples of moral science—principles drawn from facts 
already known to us. The two processes may take 
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to acts of kindness on a great scale, and generally 
performed by some one of exalted station and char- 
acter ; hence, we speak of the ‘ beneficence’ rather 
than the ‘ benevolence’ of the Creator. It may per- 
haps be said to follow from this, that ‘ benevolent’ 
draws out attention more to the character of the agent ; 
‘beneficent,’ to that of the act performed—retaining, 
so far, a tinge of their etymology. 

*** Charitable’ (when not used in reference to a 
mild and candid judgment of others) seems to be re- 
stricted to one kind of benevolence—that which con- 
sists in alms-giving. 

*** Munificent’ resembles ‘ beneficent,’ in refer- 
ring always to favors on a large scale, and conferred 
by superiors ; but there is this important difference, 
that ‘beneficent’ always implies some real and es- 
sential good done, while ‘ munificent,’ as its deri- 
vation implies, may be applied equally to any gift, 
whether, really useful or not. One who makes a pres- 
ent of jewellery or pictures to a friend, is munificent, 
but would not be called ‘ beneficent.’ If he raised a 
distressed family from starvation, the word ‘ benefi- 
cent’ would be more appropriate. But one who 
gives largely to the public, or to some institution, is 
called munificent. It seems to convey the idea of 
splendor. No one can be called munificent who does 
not give on a large scale. 

**Any one who is ready to give freely, as the 
etymology implies, on whatever scale, is ‘ liberal.’ 
‘ Bountiful,’ again, is stronger than ‘ liberal,’ and 
implies giving in abundance; it also differs from 
‘liberal’ in being restricted to giving ; while ‘lib- 
eral’ is applied to an easy style of expenditure in 
general ; to the reverse, in short, of ‘stingy,’ or 
* miserly.” Many people live in a liberal style, who 
are very far from being ‘bountiful.’ Bountiful al- 
ways seems to imply giving out of an ample store, + 

**¢ Philanthropic,’ as its etymology indicates, im-. 
plies benevolence solely in reference to the human. 
race, and always to masses, not to individuals. One. 
who devises some plan to benefit numbers, is called: 
‘philanthropic ;? but we should not talk-of ‘ philan- 
thropically giving a loaf to a hungry child.’ ’—(P. 


place at the same time ; a child in learning a lesson | 83-85.) 


receives both information and instruction; he is 
taught things he never knew before, and also taught 
to apply and make use of what he does know already. 
In fact, pure mathematics is the only branch of in- 
struction which includes no information, as the prop- 
ositions are all based on principles previously as- 
sumed. In short, a person who is informed, knows 
something he did not before ; one who is instructed, 
understands something he did not before ; one who is 
taught, can do something he could not do before. 

** Education is more comprehensive than any of the 
other words before us. It includes the whole course 
of moral and intellectual teaching. One who gives 
occasional lessons is not said to educate. To educate 
(agreeably to its derivation, from ‘ e-duco,’ not ‘ in- 
duco,’) includes the drawing out of the faculties, so 
as to teach the pupil how to teach himself; which is 
one of the most valuable of arts. 

**Moral training, considered by itself, is called 
‘teaching ;’ this constitutes no exception to the rule 
laid down, as its object is to enable us not to know, 
but to do what is right.’’—(P. 32-34.) 

Few words, perhaps, are more apt to be misapplied 
than the string of adjectives treated of in the section 
next quoted—namely, benevolent, beneficent, chari- 
table, munificent, liberal, bountiful, philanthropic. 

** Benevolent and beneficent, together with their 
conjugates, have curiously diverged from their origi- 
nal meaning. Etymologically, ‘ benevolent’ implied 
merely wishing well to others, and ‘ beneficent’ do- 
ing well ; now, ‘ benevolent’ includes both kinds of 
feelings and actions, and ‘beneficent’ is restricted 


*The nouns are used here instead of the verbs for con- 
venience’ sake, as they precisely correspond. 





As space is beginning to press, our last’ extract 
must be short; it relates to words often enough 
employed indiscriminately—imagination, conception, 


fancy. ‘** Imagination’ and ‘fancy’ are frequently 


confounded together, but are, nevertheless, very dis-- 
tinct in their signification. In the first place, ‘ im- 
agination’ implies more of a creative power than 
‘ fancy ;’ it requires a greater combination of various 
powers, and is therefore a higher exercise of genius. 
‘ Fancy,’ on the other hand, is more an employment 
of ingenuity and taste, though it also requires in- 
ventive power. Secondly, ‘imagination’ implies a 
longer flight ; ‘ fancy,’ rather a succession of short 
efforts ; the one is a steady blaze ; the other, a series 
of sparkles. An epic poem would require an exercise 
of the first ; a ballad, or other lighter production, of 
the last ; hence, we may see that the difference be- 
tween the two is, in some measure, one of subject- 
matter ; for the same power which we call ‘ fancy * 
when employed in a melody of Moore, would be called 
‘imagination’ in the works of Dante or Milton. In 
short, the efforts of ‘fancy’ bear the same relation 
to those of ‘ imagination’ that the carving and pol- 
ishing of a gem or seal does to sculpture. 

‘In the third place, wit may come into works of 
‘fancy,’ and could not be admitted into the province 
of ‘imagination.” The same with what are called 
conceits. 

‘*¢ Conception ’ has something in common with im- 
agination, but it implies more decidedly a creative 
power, and is referred to something tangible and real ; 
whereas, in efforts of fancy and imagination, there is 
always a consciousness of unreality. The province 
of ‘conception’ is that which has a real existence ; 





hence, the productions of painters, sculptors, and 
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musicians, are called ‘conceptions.’ ‘ Conception’ also 
denotes something framed and originated in our own 
mind ; whereas the imagination or fancy may be 
acted on merely from without. The poet or writer of 
fiction exercises his own conceptions, but awakens the 
imagination of his readers.’’ 

These quotations will give as general a notion of 
the work as can be conveyed by a few extracts. To 
those among our readers who may be in quest of such 
a book, we can decidedly recommend it as one that is 
certain to be useful. It is by far the best of the kind 
that we have ever happened to meet with ; and we 
think that if it were universally studied and consulted, 
the result would be a great improvement of expres- 
sion, both in common speech and literature. 





Curtpren’s Joys anp Sorrows.—I can endure a 
melancholy man, but not a melancholy child ; the for- 
mer, in whatever slough he may sink, can’ raise his 
yo either to the kingdom of reason or of hope ; but 

e little child is entirely absorbed and weighed down 
by one black poison-drop of the present. Think of a 
child led to the scaffold, think of Cupid in a Dutch 
coffin ; or watch a butterfly, after its four wings have 
been torn off, creeping like a worm, and you will feel 
what I mean. But wherefore? The first has been 
already given ; the child, like the beast, only knows 
purest, though shortest sorrow ; one which has no 
past and no future ; one such as the sick man receives 
from without, the dreamer from himself into his asthenic 
brain ; finally, one with the consciousness not of guilt, 
but of innocence. Certainly, all the sorrows of chil- 
dren are but shortest nights, as their joys are but 
hottest days ; and, indeed, both so much so, that in 
the latter, often clouded and starless time of life, the 
matured man only longingly remembers his old child- 
hood’s pleasures, while he seems altogether to have 
forgotten his childhood’s grief. This weak remem- 
brance is strangely contrasted with the opposing one 
in dreams and fevers in this respect, that in the two 
last it is always the cruel sorrows of childhood which 
return ; the dream this mock-sun of childhood—and 
the fever, its distorting glass—both draw forth from 
dark corners the fears of defenceless childhood, which 

ress and cut with iron fangs into the prostrate soul. 

e fair scenes of dreams mostly play on an after- 
stage, whereas the frightful ones choose for theirs the 
cradle and the nursery. Moreover, in fever, the ice- 
hands of the fear of ghosts, the striking one of the 
teachers and parents, and every claw with which fate 
has pressed the young heart, stretch themselves out 
to catch the wandering man. Parents, consider then 
that every childhood’s Rupert—the name given in 
Germany to the fictitious being employed to frighten 
-children into obedience, even though it has lain chained 
for tens of years, yet breaks loose and gains mastery 
over the man so soon as it finds him on a sick-bed. 
The first fright is more dangerous the sooner it hap- 

; as the man grows older, he is less and less 
easily frightened ; the little cradle or bed-canopy of 
the child is more easily quite darkened than the 
starry heaven of the man.—Jean Paul Richter. 





A MARINER’S WIFE. 


** Au me, my dream !’’ pale Helen cried, 
With hectic cheeks aglow; 
**Why wake me? Hide that cruel beam ! 
I’ll not win such another dream 
On this side heaven, I know ! 


**T almost feel the leaping waves, 
The wet spray on my hair, 
The salt breeze singing in the sail, 
The kind arms, strong as iron-mail, 
That held me safely there. 





**T°ll tell thee :—On some shore I stood, 
Or sea, or inland bay, 
Or river broad, I know not—save 
There seemed no boundary to the wave 
That chafed and moaned alway. 


‘* The shore was lone—the wave was lone— 
The horizon lone ; no sail 
Broke the dim line ’twixt sea and sky, 
Till slowly, slowly one came by, 
Half-ghostlike, gray and pale. 


** It was a very little boat, 
Had neither oars nor crew ; 
But as it shoreward bounded fast, 
One form seemed leaning by the mast— 
And Norman’s face I knew ! 


‘* He never looked nor smiled at me, 
Though I stood there alone ; 
His brow was very grave and high, 
Lit with a glory from the sky— 
The wild bark bounded on. 


**T shrieked : ‘Oh, take me—take me, love! 
The night is falling dread.’— 
‘My boat may come no nearer shore ; 
And, hark ! how mad the billows roar ! 
Art thou afraid?’ he said. 


‘* ¢ Afraid ! with thee ??—‘ The wind sweeps fierce 
The foamy rocks among ; 
A perilous voyage waiteth me.’— 
‘Then, then, indeed, I go with thee,’ 
T cried, and forward sprung. 


‘* All drenched with brine, all pale with fear— 
Ah, no, not fear ; ’t was bliss !— 
I felt the strong arms draw me in ; 
If after death to heaven I win, 
*T will be such joy as this ! 


‘* No kiss, no smile, but aye that clasp— 
Tender, and close, and brave ; 
While, like a tortured thing, upleapt 
The boat, and o’er her deck there swept 
Wave thundering after wave. 


‘*T looked not to the stormy deep, 
Nor to the angry sky; 
Whether for life or death we wrought, 
My whole world dwindled to one thought— 
Where he is, there am I! 


‘** On—on—through leaping waves, slow calmed 
* With salt spray on our hair, 
And breezes singing in the sail, 
Before a safe and pleasant gale, 
The boat went bounding fair. 


** But whether to a shore we came, 
Or seaward sailed away, 
Alas ! to me is all unknown ; 
O happy dream, too quickly flown ! 
O cruel, cruel day !”’ 


Pale Helen lived—or died ; dull time 
O’er all that history rolls ; 
Sailed they or sunk they on life’s waves ? 
I only know earth holds two graves, 
And heaven two blessed souls. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





HOW TO TEACH AND PREACH TO COLLIERS. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
HOW TO TEACH AND PREACH TO COLLIERS. 


Havine a peculiar and prevailing interest in 
educational matters, I have recently attended sev- 
eral public meetings on the all-engrossing subject 
of Popular Education. I have heard far more than 
enough on party projects and sectarian views, and 
little enough of practical information. Whether a 
rate of education should be laid, and whether, if 
laid, it should be paid ; whether people should be 
left to their own voluntary exertions, or turned 
over to the paternal care of the Privy Council, with 
its inspectors and subordinates ; or whether the 
whole business should not be looked upon as a part 
of the duties and privileges of the clergy of the 
Established Church; all these questions I have 
heard very copiously and very cleverly discussed. 

I confess that at one overflowing meeting the 
peace was sadly broken, while the sole question 
was as to how grammar was to be preserved ; and 
I saw, with much surprise, a pro-government-aid 
parson stand up in fair fight against a non-govern- 
ment-aid parson, and a member of the Society of 
Friends separate, or rather reconcile them both. 
I further confess, that I never beheld so much 
visible atrocity depicted upon the countenances 
of any educated men as upon those of these 
would-be educators; and I fully expected at one 
time that, in order that Priscian’s head might not 
be broken by children, the parsons would break 
one another’s heads. 

It is not, however, my Ema province to take 
any special view and to advocate it; but to say a 


few small things relating to what the reverend ed- 
ucators seem to me to know little of; viz., the 
actual capacity and mental condition of the classes 
to be educated. For this —, I select one 


class of working-people, the least known, perhaps, 
of all classes, to the other working classes ; and, as 
it appears to me, very ill-understood by the rever- 
end black-clothed band in general; I mean the 
colliers, and more especially the colliers of the 
north of England. rather think that if the 
speakers at these meetings, and the fiying inspect- 
ors of schools, who might be called educational 
Arabs, were to spend some six months in the very 
inidst of these people, and in the freest and fullest 
intercourse with them, they would acquire a far 
more useful and available knowledge of what is 
suitable to the mining classes than they ever will 
by the perusal of inspectors’ aes, and a glance 
at nicely arranged statistical tables. 

As I Seve spent some time actually amongst the 
colliers, in and out of their pits, and in some of 
their cottages, and schools, and chapels, and in 
frequent conversation with them at their work and 
at their own firesides, I may be supposed, at least, 
to know a little about what is the best method of 
teaching and preaching to colliers; and accord- 
ingly (I shall freely say it) fully entitled, I con- 
ceive, to write as my own commissioner. 

While I am writing these lines, a friend has 
kindly sent me a little present from the north, of 
Seotch short-bread, knowing how partial I am to 
that triumph of confectionery art ; and I am much 
aided in my thoughts by the fragments of short- 
bread I catch up while the pen pauses. 

I have always fancied that everybody would like 
short-bread as much as I do; but a literary friend 
of mine, a poet, too, steps in to see me, and de- 
clines the offer of a piece of short-bread. ‘It is 
too sweet’ for him. He does not like it. 
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Now here is a starting-point quite apropos to 
my topic. The probability is that if I offered 
Scotch short-bread to a genuine Newcastle pitman, 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, master, aw wou’d rather 
a bit of singin-hinnie ’’—that rich, fat cake which 
the pitmen’s wives knead for them and bake on the 
—_ or gridiron, until it begins to sing with the 
‘at in it, and is thence called a singin-hinnie or 
singing-honey, would be Dy per to Little John’s 
best Scotch bread. And if such a preference be 
shown for food for the body, will it not be similarly 
shown for food for the mind? The Privy Council 
and the clerical inspectors and episcopal messengers 
and assistants may rest assured that, as things are 
at present in the mining districts, the common 
singin-hinnie will be generall preferred to their 
best lemon-peeled and comfited Scotch bread ; and 
that the pitmen won’t open their mouths to the 
latter, while the hissing noise of the former will 
make both their mouths and their eyes water with 
—— and eagerness. 

n order to establish our position and lay a 
foundation to our arguments, we may allude to the 
distinctive peculiarities of pitmen as a class. 

Some fifty or sixty years ago they formed so 
distinct a class that they were little known even in 
neighboring towns. A pitman in Newcastle town 
was as great a curiosity there, although living, 
wre within ten or twenty miles of it, as an 

nglishman in Pekin, or a Chinaman in London. 
His costume was very peculiar, his bearing very 
distinctive, and his conversation almost unintelli- 
gible, being marked by a strong brogue, and being 
worded in a pit patois, He was rather a dangerous 
subject to offend, and was therefore stared at and 
stood aloof from, except by the traders, who 
learned the patois of the pit villagers, and could 
therefore converse freely with the colliers and 
transact business with them with ease. While 
rege. in the pit-districts we carefully collected 
all the traditions and scraps of information within 
our reach relating to the emne costume and cus- 
toms of the pitmen, and we hope to be able to 
present them to the readers of Tarr in a future 
number in a separate article. We now confine 
ourselves chiefly to the matters of the mind, 

The peculiarities external having in a great 
degree passed away, the peculiarities mental have 
also, in some measure, disappeared. Still, no one 
unacquainted with them would have any correct 
idea of the difficulty of reading a pitman’s mind. 
For a stranger to read and reach the mind of a 
pitman, a circuitous approach and no sinall tact 
are requisite. A prominent feature in his charac- 
ter is jealousy of his superiors and deep-rooted 
suspicion of his employers. It would seem to be 
assumed as a truth, amply established by experi- 
ence, that his master can have no disinterested 
desire to benefit him. Therefore, any expression 
on the part of his employer of such a wish or in- 
tention, appears to the pitman to be the mere fore- 
runner and disguise of an unpalatable proposition ; 
and he is not er ready to swallow what he con- 
siders a gilded pill. 

In benevolent attempts on the part of the masters 
to educate the children of their servants, the first. 
and greatest obstacle to be encountered is this 
rooted jealousy. In truth, the colliers were more. 
manageable by the masters in the olden time than 
at present. In the palmy days of their peculiari- 
ties they enjoyed all the immunities of people 
whom everybody feared and for whom nobod 
eared. Their employers seldom meddled with 
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their fancies or their fights—either cock-fights or pu- 
ilistic matches; and the men in their turn seldom 
interfered with or rebelled against their masters, 
to whom, perhaps, they then evinced more of the 
attachment of customary subserviency than is ever 
now witnessed. At that time immemorial 8 
were considered almost tantamount to inviolable 
law. The periodical hirings for the year's service 
were gone through chiefly as a matter of form, and 
as an ye sapee for feasting ; and the hired ones 
eir money, and their lives also, in their 


At this period, the spirit of mining speculations 
had not prone ad bejend the seus Tyne and 
Wear, and not wholly over the districts watered 
by those rivers; and the magnesian limestone 
overlaying the southern portion of the Durham 
coal-field had, as yet, impenetrably concealed the 
subjacent stores of fuel. We well remember how 

roudly an old instructor, Dr. William Smith, the 
ather of English geology, used to speak of his 
being the first mining engineer who told of the 
existence of coal beneath the magnesian limestone ; 
and how he used to claim (alas! without success) 
a large reward in consequence of the immense 
mining wealth discovered by compliance with his 
suggestions and advice. Certainly William Smith 
should have enjoyed a pension from the bishops of 
Durham, for no one knows (besides the bishops 
themselves) how vastly their revenues are increased 
by the new collieries opened. 

When, however, these new sources of supply 
were opened, and when new collieries were, one 
after the other, rapidly blackening the features of 
the southerly country of the northern coal-field ; 
when general competition diminished individual 
profits, and diminished _—_ were sought. to be 
increased by diminished wages—then the men 
tried the power of combination, and then ensued 
those wranglings and conflicts that could end only 
in disastrous results to both parties. The masters 
were no longer ready to afford the usual hiring- 
bounty to the men, and the men were unwilling to 
accede to the terms of the masters. A strike was 
the inevitable consequence, at first only partial— 
at length, through compulsion, almost universal. 

In 1826, upwards of 4000 persons joined the 
“* Association of Colliers on the rivers Tyne and 
Wear.” Ostensibly they united to make provision 
for themselves and their families in cases of sick- 
ness, accident or death, and also to insist firmly on 
obtaining a juster recompense for their labor, and 
ain abridgment and regulation of the hours of that 
labor. In one of their tracts, “‘ A Voice from the 
Coal-mines,” such a picture is drawn by the pen, 
of their hardships, as, if credited, would lead to the 
inference that they were a most ill-used, ill-fed and 
ill-rewarded race of laborers. Their dexterity in 
putting forth the exception as the rule was great ; 
and they undertook to show by calculation that a 
pitman miglit be so oppressed as to earn £48 15s. 
per annum, and to be, at the same time, brought 
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in debtor to his employer, by forfeits and fines for 
pit-sins, £101 5s., beside the total loss of his earn- 
ings. Many of the statements, however, were 
obviously made for the purpose of producing a 
revulsion of feeling in their favor ; as, for example, 
that in which they declare that in one colliery, 
from inefficient ventilation, ‘‘ the pitman may be 
said to inspire pearH in every breath that he 
draws.”’ 

The movements and proceedings of the Unionists 
during their strikes, as narrated to me by partici- 
pators in the woes of the warfare, were not often 
signalized by actual attempts at personal violence, 
although threats and minatory prophecies were 
unsparingly dealt out. Their tactics were rather 
to stop the supplies and to — the enemy, than 
to rush on toa close contest. jected from their 
tenements, which they held at the will of their 
employers, they encamped adjacently to them in 
lines of tents, from which issued no niggardly 
expressions of pg at the passing of any 
obnoxious agent of the mines. But the agent 
could safely pass, with, perhaps, the compliment 
of one or two vegetable missiles and one unboiled 
and unfi nt ege ; and the men appeared - 
fectly aware that in jeopardizing his safety they 
hazarded their own. 

Occasional detachments sallied forth, and, with 
a show of aggression, deployed into a motley front. 
An attack on a well-known agent’s residence was 
announced ; the insurgents found it in the posses- 
sion of a little armed band—abated their valor, 
and expended the remnant in petty mischief. 
Some heinous crimes, however, were committed ; 
and the existence of a gibbet in Jarrow Slake or 
Mere, a piece of still water near South Shields, to 
this day, attests the murder of a magistrate. 
Whether this crime was premeditated or not, never 
clearly appeared. Two pitmen were the perpe- 
trators: one escaped, the other was executed at 
Durham, and hung in chains on this gibbet, in the 
river, not far from the scene of the crime itself 
An exhibition so intolerable to pitmen could not 
be expected to remain long. Accordingly, the gib- 
bet was soon deprived secretly of its pendant, 
which was pookally consigned, during the dark- 
ness of the night, to the adjacent depths of the 
ocean. 

Without giving specific details of the history 
of the principal strikes, it will be readily conceived 
that the result of such differences is to widen the 
natural distance between master and man, and to 
destroy that train of dormant attachment which 
once bound the two parties rather closely together 
Hence all advice tendered by the employer is 
cautiously received. The motto of the men, with 
relation to the masters, seems to be, ‘‘ Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.”” The class of old agents 
is fast decreasing by death, but most of these re- 
tained feelings of strong prejudice against all in- 
struction beyond the most elementary ; and, with 
reference to economy and the saving of money, 
they evidently thought that to stimulate the men 
to accumulate property would be but little short 
of encouraging them to store up an armory of 
weapons ready to be pointed against their masters— 
an armory the very existence of which might sug- 
gest the proclamation of a strike, and which would 
supply sword and shield, artillery and ammunition, 
for conducting the warfare. 

To converse with such men about schools, bene- 
fit-societics and saving-banks, was to bring upon 





their faces a scarcely concealed scowl. This race 
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of agents is, however, being daily succeeded by a 
race of young and well-educated men, of liberal 
views, and sometimes of scientific taste. These 
gentlemen are — > in their power to promote 
education and good habits amongst the pitmen and 
their families, Still they cannot, as yet, overcome 
the prejudices of the men, engendered by the cir- 
cumstances above pointed out. This may account 
for the very backward state of education in most 
of the northern collieries. Some large establish- 
ments, such as those of Killingworth, Hetton, 
&c., are exceptions. 

One great object which I had in view, some 
years since, was to ascertain the actual state and 
the prospect of woe | education anrongst the 
men. For this object 1 furnished myself with 
regular and complete furniture of printed questions, 
sheets of ruled paper, with well and variously- 
headed columns, a appearing admirably adapted 
to the acquisition of the information I then re- 
quired. These papers were sent out to the em- 
ployers, by them put into the hands of school- 
masters and clergymen, and all seemed sure and 
promising. But the papers were not always re- 
turned, and, if returned, seldom suitably answered, 
so that I found I should gain little except by per- 
sonal examination, 

Having, therefore, provided myself with red 
note-books, and having hired a conveyance, away 
I went on a tour into the pit-villages. I generally 
first called on the chief agent, and appointed to 
meet the men and boys at the pit’s mouth when 
they came up at the close of work. Then I visited 
the clergyman in residence. Generally I found 


him to be a youngish gentleman, in the position of 
a curate, or sometimes an incumbent, and always 
a well-educated, gentlemanly, Christian-like man. 
Almost invariably he was devoted to his work, and 


anxious to make the best of his position ; but evi- 
dently having far less sympathy with colliers than 
with classical friends and college acquaintances. 
He was regular in his Church duties, and fre- 
quently at his schools ; and yet scarcely ever did he 
appear to succeed in his vocation. The church 
might be a very pretty one, with a neat spire, or a 
brace of front pinnacles, a clear-sounding bell, a 
railed church-yard, and a respectable sexton. The 
excellent clergyman might have a lady-like young 
wife, of very consistent behavior, exemplary 
simplicity, and matronly demeanor. And yet, 
somehow, the pitmen would not patronize him, or 
his church, or his Sunday-school. The squires, 
and the gentry, and the agents patronized the 
Church off England, and their m; not so the 
pitmen. They would, indeed, half bow to him, 
and admire his wife, but would not go to church ; 
and yet they were a religious class of men. How 
could this be explained? Only thus: 

At the other end of the pit-village stands a 
squarish or oblong little brick building, without 
spire or church-yard, or bell or sexton ; but on it 
are written two words, of magic influence in the 
mining districts, viz., ‘“* Wesleyan Chapel ;” or 
perhaps these words are the more magical from the 
third, viz., ‘‘ Primitive Methodist Chapel.” Now, 
on Sunday morning, take your station on an emi- 
nence, and there, at half-past ten, or before, you 
see issuing out of about every other pitman’s cot- 
tage, a respectable-looking man, clothed in black, 
of pale aspect, rather spare and thin habit, not 
= as straight as a poplar, and walking with a 

ight bow in the legs, and a rather stiff ‘perking 
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up of his back. This man is Matthew Simpson, 
the hewer, whom you saw down the pit yester- 
day. What a respectable man he looks!—and 
clothed in black too! But observe how many of 
the pitmen are clothed in the same fashion and 
color. Are they parsons? No, laymen; they are 
all Methodists—some ‘“ Primitives,” some “ Wes. 
leyans.”” They come out now more thickly, and 
with their wives and some of their children, 
Matthew Simpson is a ‘‘ Primitive ;’’ let us walk 
up to him and with him. His wife is neatly 
dressed, with a few ornaments of flaunty ribbon 
and a rather staring shawl. His eldest boy is a 
“ putter ”’ imager ae in the pit; and, being a 
good boy, has a pair of new corduroys on to-day, 
and a fine cloth cap. The two little girls look 
rather poorly clothed, but warmly. I rather like 
Matthew, for he is a shrewd-thinking fellow in his 
way; and therefore I shall go with him to the 
Primitive chapel, and leave the gentlefolk to go to 
church. 

In our way we mect with Peter Powell and 
Ralph Ruddock, and their families. You would 
not recognize either Matthew, or Peter, or Ralph, 
now that they are washed white and clothed in 
black. But I know them well, and they know me ; 
let us shake hands with them. Ralph gives me a 
hearty grip, for a — or two ago I gave his 
second y twopence for spelling ‘‘ Nebuchadnez- 
zar.” 
“Well, is your goin’ to chapel again with 
met’? 

“Yes, Ralph. Where’s Henry?” 

“Why, sir, poor lad, he got a laming in his leg 
yesterday, down pit, by one of the rolley-wagons 
scraping him ! ” 

‘* Poor lad! 
doctor to him!” 

Well, while discoursing on the “ short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor,”’ we approach the Primitive 
chapel; and here we meet such a gathering com- 
pany of pit-friends, that you would think that all 
the pit was coming together! Here’s William 
Roxby, that lost two fingers a year ago, and there- 
fore he shakes my right with his left hand. 
Here ’s George Anderson, that lost his leg under a 
wagon in the main tramway ; and he comes with 
a stump and a wooden substitute for aleg. And 
just at‘top of street is William Peadley, who has 
lost both hands entirely ; and, instead of shakin 
hands, shakes a steel hook on the right hand 
a stuffed glove on the left. He always offers me 
the stuffed glove ; but here he holds out the steel 
hook to Johnny Fiddis. Poor George Soulsby is 
a sad object to strangers ; for he was half-burnt in 
a pit-fire two years ago, and his face is on one side 
dreadfully red and the other chalky pale. As to 
Walter Windlow, any one might know him a mile 
off by the extreme curvature of his legs ; each one 
forming nearly a semi-circle, and the two, there- 
fore, a tolerably complete circle, if he only stands 
still a moment. Martin Owen always looks par- 
ticularly serious, because of a blue mark across his 
nose, produced by gun-powder, in incautious 
blasting in the mine. And Michael Crauson is 
enough to make the merriest look serious, as he 
wes tenell in the left hand and right leg at the 
same time, and holds out the hand on one side and 
drops over the leg on the other, in alternate at- 
tempts at compensatory I know them all 
so well, that they all look kindly upon me and ask 


Why, Ralph, you must have the 





me how I get on with my red-book ; and very par- 
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ticularly whether I have fully recovered from my 
fall down the old bankway the other dark night, 
as I was going home from the night-school. 

Well, it is high time to go into chapel, for here ’s 
the preacher, Parson Jobling, coming along. I go 
into Matthew Simpson’s pew, a seat in which fre 
is proud to give me. In a few minutes the chapel 
is well filled, chiefly with pitmen and their fam- 
ilies. There is only Stobbs the grocer in the pew 
before me, and Ralphson the baker on the other 
side of the chapel ; these and theirs are the only 
present who are not pit people. 

The service commences by the Rev. Peter .Job- 
ling giving out the 28th hymn in the small hymn- 
book: beginning, 

Come on, my partners in distress, 
All travelling through this wilderness. 


Immediately the whole assembly join in a hearty 
and ear-piercing chorus ; and it does me good to 
see how they all enjoy the tune and the hymn. 
Any attempt to fe harmony or poetry would 
spoil the whole. As to Stobbs the grocer, his face 
grows as purple as his raisins in his endeavor to 
out-sing Ralph Ruddock, whose pale face for once 

ws red as he becomes determined to beat Stobbs. 

y friend Matthew, who is a better mathematician 
than musician, attempts no rivalry with Stobbs or 
Ruddock, but contents himself with the repetition 
of one sound a certain number of times in every 
ling ; and I find the same sound serves him for 
every line and every tune. Iam rather glad when 
the sixth and last verse comes, because I have 
serious fears that one more verse would send 
Stobbs into apoplexy and Ruddock into the pew 
before him, over the little bald-headed pitman in 
it. 

Do not let us say a word about Mr. Jobling’s 


manner of reading Scripture or praying ; because 
a light thought as to such exercises cannot be al- 


lowed, especially as to the latter exercise. Suffice 
it to say, that Jobling is sincere, and simple, and 
doubtless a religious and zealous man in his own 
line. But when Peter Jobling comes to his ser- 
mon, I may fairly take my notes and print them, 
in the hope of their weclinaes to others. P. J. 
ought to thank me for using my influence to get 
them into Tarr, thus enabling him to preach to 
many hundreds more than he cutlslonted, ; 

Peter Jobling is rather an undersized man of 
middle age, with keen gray eyes and plain features. 
He was formerly a pitman; but, his preaching- 
talent being discovered, he was translated from the 
pit to the pulpit without Episcopal ordination ; 
and let me say that it is my conscientious convic- 
tion that the Bishop of Durham himself could not 
have preached so acceptably to this congregation. 

His text was, “ Thou hast laid me in the lowest 


pit.” (Ps. lxxxviii. 6.) 
OUTLINE OF A PITMAN’S SERMON. 

om only give a brief outline of the sermon, 
and a portion of one head, by way of illustration 
of Peter Jobling’s genius. I An Jicize and make 
plain the style and verbiage, and [ omit the use of 
sacred names. } 

** Now, my brethren,”’ said the preacher, ‘ you 
know well enough that the Psalmist here refers to 
the pit of affliction, a ‘low pit’ indeed, as every- 
body finds out when they have come to the bottom 
of it. As there are pits of various depths in this 
part of the country, so there are pits of affliction 
of various depths; some only a few fathoms, 
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out of which a man may scramble somehow ; but 
there are others deeper, and some dreadful deep ; 
and there ’s some called the lowest pits. In these 
there are troubles on every side, and none to 
deliver. Why, some of you have been in a pit of 
affliction as low down as Hetton’s great upcast- 
shaft ; and you never got out of it either till you 
cried aloud to Heaven for help, and confessed who 
it was that laid you down that lowest pit. Ah, it 
was awful deep and awful dark! But now, secondly, 
there’s the pit of sin. I call that the lowest pit. 
A man can’t fall deeper, and every one falls down 
such a pit often and often. Why, there was Adam, 
who walked upright—what must he doe, but one 
day, while he is listening to his wife’s chafing 
(seducing) talk, over and down into the pit he 
goes, and drags she after him, and they never stops 
till they get down to the bottom, bang !—yes, 
down to the bottom, bang! 

** Well, now, to apply this idea to you. I'll go 
bail there’s many of you down at the bottom of 
the pit now, at this moment. Yes, clean as you 
are in your Sunday clothes, you’re at the bottom 
of the pit, at the bottom, bang! and black with 
sins ! ell, and some of you know it—you can’t 
see the light of heaven—you know you're in the 
dark, and ne’er a low (light), and ne’er a rope, 
and ne’er a bait (food), and ne’er a ean of tea or 
coffee, and no Davy (Davy-lamp), and nothing to 
make you happy! Don't you want to get up? 
(Audible assent by groans and ‘‘amens!’’) Well, 
I’ll tell you the history of one man’s getting up 
from this lowest pit. I know it well, for I helped 
him up. It was one Joseph Renwick, known to 
some of you dear saints, and a right-walking man 
he is now. 

** Well, one day I was walking along at bank 
(the edge of a pit or brink), and I heard a terrible 
moaning and pm bee pit, and I looked over 
and cried out, ‘ Anybody there ?” 

* * Yes,’ says a voice from the bottom. 

*¢* Who is it?’ says I. 

“¢ Why, it is I, Joe Renwick. O, Mr. Jobling, 
do help me up and out! I have been here so long, 
and I be so miserable ! ’ 

*** Well, Joe,’ says I, ‘ there’s but one way of 
petting you up, and that’s by the gospel-rope! If 

send it down will you lay hold of it?’ 

“+ ¢ Ay, that will I, Mr. Jobling! O, dear Mr. 
Peter, do send down the rope! O, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me?’ 

*** Well, Joe, if you will promise to lay hold 
of the rope with all your might, and cling to 
nothing else, why, look out! here goes with the 
rope ! ” 

‘* So, brethren, I let down the gospel-rope over 
the windlass ; and a beautiful strong rope it is, six 
strands to every flat (alluding to the flat ropes in 
use in coal-pits), and every strand as strong as 
steel ; then, after a while, I cried, ‘ Now, Joe, 
has’t got rope ?’ 

* * Ay, ay, Master Peter,’ says he, ‘I got ’im! 
Draw, he ! wind, wind!’ 

*** Now, Joe,’ says I, ‘mind you do not lay 
hold of anything else, and don’t attempt to bring 
anything w with you ; cling to the rope, and don’t 
load it with any more weight than yourself and 
your sins!’ 

** So I began to wind, and felt Joe at end of rope 
heavy enough, with all his sins; but up he is 
coming, and soon he would have been up to bank, 
— all of a twinkling, slack comes the rope, and 
no Joe! 
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‘“* «Why, Joe!’ I cried, ‘ where are you?’ 

‘ ¢ Down again, Master Peter !’ says he ; ‘ down 
again! bang at bottom!’ 

**« How ’s that, Joe?’ 

** «Don’t know, Peter; but I think my sins be 
too many for rope to bear up.’ 

***No, no, Joe. Try again, man!’ 

“So I let down rope again, and Joe takes it, 
and I winds up, and all is coming up right, till 
again, all in a gunpowder twinkle, down falls Joe, 
and up comes rope like an empty cowe (coal-bas- 
ket. 

my What! Joe Renwick down again?’ 

‘© Ves, Master Peter! It’s nouse. I seem 
sins be too many and too heavy ; I shall never be 
saved.’ 

‘¢* Well, but, Joe, tell us truth—down and up 
truth ; hasn’t thee been bringing up some things 
with thee, some things which I told thee to leave 
behind?’ 

‘“«* Why, Master Peter, you see, I was just bring- 
ing up a few things of my own, only a few!’ 

“«* Ah, Joe, there it is! You were bringing up 
your own works of merit! Ah, Joe, gospel-rope 
cannot bear them! why, your own works is as 
heavy as lead! I knew you wanted to make them 
like Jeremiah’s clouts when he was drawed up out 
of pit. But, Joe, all our own righteousness is as 
filthy rags—rotten rags, too; and they won’t hold, 
and they won’t do! Your own works, Joe, is 
heavier than youare! Now, Joe, try once more, 
without anything but yourself.’ 

**SoI lets gospel-rope down again, and I feels 
Joe grab at ’im; and I winds and draws—heavy 
and taught comes rope—and I feels.Joe hanging 
on and as heavy as a ton of Hetton seam-coals. 
But I winds and winds, and now he’s near to 
bank! [Here Peter Joblin leaned over the pulpit, 
and suited his manipulations to his description, 
drawing up visibly laboriously. Breathless sus- 
pense marks the congregation, and agonizing anx- 
lety as Joe is made by Peter to come near to 
bank !] Now, brethren, one or two more winds and 
up comes Joe safe to bank, and out of loop (a loop 
of the rope) he jumps, and stands at bank, and falls 
down on his knees and thanks God for his salva- 
tion by the gospel-rope!”’ Loud cries all round of 
* Glory to Joe Renwick !”’ ‘‘ Glory and praise for 
the gospel-rope !’’ ‘* Amen!’’ ‘* Glory for Joe and 

raise for Peter !”’ 

‘** Thirdly and lastly, brethren, having shown you 
something of the pit of affliction and the pit of sin, 
I turn to the pit of perdition. Ah! that is the 
lowest pit. Anybody laid there is regular done up. 
It’s no use 0’ calling to banksman there, ‘ banks- 
man, ahoy, pull up!’ No, no; once there always 
there. O, brethren, that is the worst and the 
wildest, and the darksomest pit that ever a man 
see’d. No towy there; no good high main ways ; 
no trams (railways) ; no poneys; no galloways; 
no sleck mares to help you do the work. No, do 
it all yourselves. And precious heavy and drow- 
thy work too! Why, any of you putters, and 
half-marrows, and foals (all persons who push or 
draw the coal-wagons underground) have easy 
work of it here to what you will have down that 
pit. Oh, I wish I could make you afeard on it! 
Only just think !—never come up ; never stop work ; 
never have a- moment for a bit of bait ; never 
drink a sup; never sit down a bit; never stand 
ee ; never a draught of cool air; never nothing 
that you like! (Great sensation.) 
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‘¢ And what ’s worse than all this, the pit always 
a-fire! (Jobling rakes and thumps) pit always a-fire ! 
Not a chance of dowsing them flames; all flame, 
all furnace! Why, look half a minute to-morrow 
morning at furnace at bottom of Hetton-shaft, and 
see it roaring and rushing, and bellowing, and 
blazing ; and just fancy whole pit like this, and no 
water, no sump, no shaft. This is the pit of per- 
dition. And I won't say how many of you is 
going to it. I sees some of you looking at me as 
if you ‘d say, ‘ Don’t believe you, Peter!’ But I 
can only tell you it’s true as you are there and 
I’m here. (Uncontrollable emotion.) Yes, I know 


y | what I’m a-saying, and where you’re a-going— 


a-going as fast as a rattling, banging train of coal- 
ee down the incline—ay, and faster too; 
and some of you will be there afore next year, or 
=e next pay-day, or next Sunday ! 

** Well, but here ’s the gospel-rope ; lay hold on 
’im ; that will draw you up out pit of sin, and 
then you ’ll never fall into pit of perdition. And 
as to pit of affliction, why, that ’s nothing to ’tother 
two, though it feels deep enough when a body ’s in 
it, as I know well enough, for I be in it now, 
having buried my second daughter, Nancy, last 
month. Dear little angel as she was! with eyes 
as black as a coul, cheeks as brown as a berry, hair 
as fine as silk, and in other particulars for all the 
world like her father, as they say! Well, she’s 
gone, (sobs and tears amongst the women,) and her 
mother ’s going stark crazy about her, and greeting 
(crying) all night. And the worst on it is, the 
doctor’s bili and the coffin-carpenter’s bill isn’t 
paid yet, and I'm sure I know no more where 
money ’s to come from than you do. Ah, I might 
well say, ‘ Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit.’ 
But, as [ was saying, the gospel-rope is the blessed, 
strong, long, saving rope. Let’s all lay hold on 
’im, and he ’ll draw us up, not only out of all the 
three pits to bank, but a vast higher than bank, 
right up, not over the pulleys, (pulleys of the wind- 
ing-engine over the pit, a common accident,) not 
over the pulleys, brethren, to break our necks, but 
right straight through up to the skies, straight 
through the clouds, right up to heaven! Never 
come down again; ne’er another pit there; no 
more work, no hewing, or putting, or marrowing, 
or fadling. All work done then ; all enjoyment to 
begin then, to end nevermore, forever suk Govan 
and as much longer as you can think on! 

“ Well, it's dna of the gospel-rope. Then, 
I say, just to finish up, cling to gospel-rope ; put 
your foot in loop, wind your arms round it, hold 
tight for your life ; kick down all your own works, 
your few en your many things, your lumber 
and your cumber—kick them down pit, and never 
heed swinging about, but hold on, and I'll go bail, 
you and I will be wound up at last! As for me, 
sooner the better; I want to go to my Nancy! 
I’m ready now! Well, dear brethren, bless you! 
bless you! Amen.—Please to take notice there 
will be a collection at the doors.” 

‘* Oh, sir,’’ said Mat. Simpson’s wife, on coming 
out, to me, ‘‘ wasn’t he beautiful about the rope? 
and didn’t he talk pretty of Nancy ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush, missus,’’ said Matthew. ‘ Well, sir, 
I’m afraid our Peter aint fine enough for you. 
He aint none of your Greek and Latin parsons ; 
he ’s one of God’s calling !”’ 

I leave the reader to judge of Peter —— 
genius. I find I must leave my notes of the 
schools to another time. 
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In 1792, when the true British sailor was 
stoutly preparing to defy the French in various 
parts of the globe at thirty shillings a-month ; and 
when British military valor was fighting Tippoo 
Saib, in India, at a shilling a-day ; it was felt asa 
great hardship, that the affluent warriors of both 
services could not transmit, safely and speedily, to 
their sweethearts and wives, even from one part 
of the United Kingdom to another, their surplus 
capital. The government—seeing the danger of 
allowing the savings of its servants to burn holes 
in their pockets—was good enough to concoct a 
snug little ** job,’’ by means of which such pocket- 
conflagrations might be extinguished. The mo- 
nopoly of transmitting money from one place to 
another was conceded to three gentlemen, in con- 
nection with the Post-office. Their terms were— 
eight-pence for every pound; but, if the sum ex- 
ceeded two pounds, a stamp duty of one shilling 
was levied by government, in addition. Five 
guineas was the highest amount which could be 
thus remitted; and the charge for that sum was 
four shillings and sixpence, or nearly five per cent., 
besides the price of the postage of the letter which 
contained the advice—perhaps a shilling more. 

Now, happily, the days of monopoly have 
passed, and Mr. Rowland Hill does the same thing 
for, the odd sixpence, with an odd penny, at a 
profit to the government of about seven thousand 
pounds a-year, exclusive of the gain derived from 
the enormous number of letters of advice which 
Post-office orders have created. When the privi- 
lege was extended from soldiers and sailors to the 
general public, the three monopolists of the last 
century could divide between them, on an average, 
no more than six hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. No longer ago than the year 1838, the 
Money-order Office was absorbed into the Post- 
office ; and, although the charges were reduced to 
a commission of sixpence for sums not exceeding 
two pounds, and of one shilling and sixpence for 
sums up to five pounds, (which was, and is still, 
the limit,) a chief clerk and two assistants were 
appointed to do all the business the public brought 
to them; and even they could only do it at a loss 
to the department. People could not afford to in- 
crease even the reduced charges for commission, 
by the eight penny and shilling postages, for their 
letters of advice. 

Penny Postage, therefore, is the parent of the 
gigantic Money-order system, which now flourishes 
in full activity. In estimating the advantages of 
that great stroke of economical, administrative, 
and commercial sense, many of its less prominent 
agencies for good are overlooked. The facilities 
it has afforded for epistolary intercommunication 
are so wonderful and self-evident, that we who 
benefit by them, are blinded to the hidden impulses 
it has given to social improvement and to com- 
merce. Regarded only as the origin of the present 
Money-order system, Sean Postage has occasioned 
the exercise of prudence, benevolence, and self- 
denial; it has, in many instances, stopped the 
sufferings of want by timely remittances; and it 
has quickened the under-currents of trade by 
causing small transactions to be easily and promptly 
effected. ‘These advantages can only be estimated 
by a consideration of the following facts. 

During the advent-year of penny postage, the 
commission on Post-office orders was reduced to 
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threepence and sixpence for sums not exceeding 
two pounds and not exceeding five pounds respect- 
ively. In that year the number of orders granted 
in the United Kingdom was (in round numbers, 
which we shall use throughout, for the reader’s 
greater convenience) one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand, for an aggregate amount of three hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand pounds. Even this 
was a great advance on the business previously 
done at the old prices ; but what are the figures for 
the tenth year of penny postage? During the 
ear 1350, the number of orders granted in the 
nited Kingdom was four million four hundred 
and forty thousand, for amounts making up eight 
million four hundred and ninety-five thousand 
pounds ;—only a million less than the yearly pro- 
duce of the income and assessed taxes put together ! 
This marvellous increase can, perhaps, be better 
appreciated by being seen through a diminished 
medium. In the first month of the penny postage, 
(1840,) the issue of orders was about ten thousand 
in number, for something over sixteen thousand 
pounds; but in the month of December, 1851, the 
number of orders issued was more than three 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand for six hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds. That is to say, du- 
ring that single month twice as many orders were 
taken out and paid for than were issued and paid 
in 1840 during the whole year. This astonishing 
increase will be accounted for when we explain 
the apparent hyperbole which classes Money-orders 
with prudence, charity, and commercial activity. 
No one will deny, that, of all the possessions 
vouchsafed to mankind, the most difficult to keep 
is money. That difficulty—a difficulty universally 
experienced and felt as pressingly in her majesty’s 
naval and military services, as in any kind of ser- 
vice whatever—first brought the Money-order Office 
into existence. It is because it relieves that diffi- 
culty in some degree, that the Money-order Office 
is now so extensively patronized. Formerly, 
when the young English provincial, or aspiring 
Scotchman, left his straightened home to seek his 
fortune in some distant town—and found it—the 
temptations that gleamed from his hoarded earnings 
often overcame him; and, instead of keeping them 
to remit, at some uncertain opportunity, to his 
struggling relations, he squandered them on his 
own pleasures. Now, that temptation is greatly 
lessened ; he can send home his spare cash by the 
cheap, immediate, and safe agency of Post-office 
orders ; to be applied either in relieving the wants 
of the recipients, or to be prudently invested for 
himself. ‘The amount of money which is passed 
to Ireland in this way is very great. It can be 
ascertained, approximately, by a comparison be- 
tween the number of orders issued in England, and 
paid in Ireland, at ordinary times, and so issued 
and paid during the Irish invasion, at hay-making 
time. For instance, during the month of February 
1851, (the business during which month affords a 
fair monthly average,) thirteen thousand orders 
were issued in England, and paid in Ireland with 
nineteen thousand pounds ; but in the July follow- 
ing, thirty-three thousand English orders were pre- 
sented in Ireland, in exchange for nearly thirty- 
three thousand pounds; being an excess over the 
transactions of February of nineteen thousand orders, 
and thirteen thousand eight hundred pounds. It 
would be a curious (but impossible) calculation 
which should show us how much of this large sum 
would have reached Ireland, under the respected 
ancient dispensation, when Irish hay-makers hoarded — 





their money ;—after it had been hidden in holes and 
hedges; or screwed up in worsted stockings; or 
inserted in the linings of brimless hats. During 
the famine year, (1847,) the orders transmitted 
hence and paid in Ireland, exceeded the average 
by one hundred and forty-three thousand, repre- 
senting about one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. This shows how readily the pvor will 
help the poor, when facilities fur so doing are pre- 
sented to them. The Money-order Office accounts 
paint the character of Scotland for prudence, 
saving habits, and commercial activity in small 
matters, in glowing colors. With a population 
two thirds less than Ireland, her absent sons and 
daughters sent home, for various purposes, during 
the year which ended on the 30th September, 
1851, two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
During the same period, the Irish absentees and 
their commercial connexions in this country for- 
warded to Ireland very little more; namely, two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds. The poverty 
of the Irish remitters is strikingly shown by the 
smallness of the average amounts. Less than one 
hundred and fourteen thousand orders were issued 
to send the two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
to Scotland; while nearly double that number 
were taken out to forward the two hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds to Ireland. The average 
amount of each remittance to Scotland was two 
pounds, three shillings, and fourpence ; while the 
average of each order on Ireland was not quite one 
pound, five shillings, and sixpence. During the 
hay-making season, the average of each order on 
the Irish offices was only fourteen shillings and 
five farthings. 

The Money-order system has opened up an 
enormous amount of small traffic. In many coun- 
try places it has superseded the pedlar, and has 
lessened the number and variety of those commis- 
sions with which any member of a country family 
is loaded when he happens to be ‘‘ going into 
town.’? Whatever articles may be required by 
private families, by small manufacturers, or by 
petty shopkeepers, can now be ordered at once 
from head quarters in a penny letter. The goods 
are sent, through various conveyances, by the 
town shopkeeper; and payment for them is made 
per Post-office orders. Thus, we find that in all 
the great centres of trade or manufactures, there 
is a great excess of orders paid over orders granted. 
During the year ending on the thirtieth of last 
September, the excess of payments over receipts, 
in Birmingham, was ninety-five thousand pounds ; 
in Liverpool, eight thousand pounds; in Man- 
chester, thirty-six thousand five hundred pounds. 
The great excess of payments is in the manufac- 
turing towns; for, by the medium of money-orders 
and penny postage, the watchmaker at Cheltenham 
or Plymouth can as readily write for, pay for, and 
vbtain by return of post from Birmingham, any 
tool he may require, as if the maker were his 
neighbor in the next street. In places, therefore, 
where trade and manufactures are not the staple ; 
where fashion resorts; or where—as in cathedral 
cities—pursy respectability vegetates, the excess 
is the other way. The year’s transactions, at 
Cheltenham, for example, leave a large balance of 
orders issued, over orders paid. It is found, in 
efvet, that all small Money-order offices issue more 
orders than they pay. 

A great many money-orders are taken out as 
answers to advertisements. ‘Tradesmen especially 
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way. The amount of tea, coffee, confectionary, 
books, jewellery, wearing apparel, and innumera- 
ble other articles, which advertising traders get 
paid for in Post-office orders, would be astounding, 
if it could be ascertained. Answers (in cash) to 
charitable appeals, and payment of small debts, 
are also much facilitated by Post-office orders. 
We mentioned in our account of ‘*My Uncle,” 
that bank-notes were sometimes pawned for safety’s 
sake. In like manner, hawkers, trampers, sailors, 
and other humble travellers, take out money-orders 
in one place, to be paid to themselves in another. 
The Central Money-order office in which these 
remarkable results have been produced and ascer- 
tained, is in Aldersgate Street, London, hard by the 
Post-office. It is a large establishment—large 
enough to be a very considerable Post-office in it- 
self—with extensive cellarage branching off into 
interminable groves of letters of advice, and receipts, 
all methodically arranged for reference. The room 
in which the orders are issued and paid, hasa flavor 
of Lombard Street and money. It has its long 
banker’s counter, where clerks sit behind iron grat- 
ings, with their wooden bowls of cash, and their 
little scales for weighing gold; and vistas of pigeon- 
holes stretch out behind them—which are not with- 
out their pigeons, as we shall presently see. Here, 
from ten o’clock to four, keeping the swing-doors 
on the swing all day, all sorts and conditions of 
people come and go. Greasy butchers and sales- 
men from Newgate Market with bits of suet in 
their hair, who loll, and lounge, and cool their fore- 
heads against the grating, like a good-humored sort 
of bears ; sharp little clerks not long from school, 
who have everything requisite and necessary in 
readiness ; older clerks in shooting-coats, a little 
sobered down as to official zeal, though possibly 
not yet as to Cigar Divans and Betting-Offices ; 
matrons who will go distractedly wrong, and whom 
no consideration, human or divine, will induce to 
declare in plain words what they have come for; 
people with small children which they perch on 
edges of remote desks, where the children, suppos- 
ing themselves to be forever abandoned and lost, 
present a piteous spectacle; laboring men, merchants, 
half-pay officers ; retired old gentlemen from trim 
gardens by the New River, excessively impatient 
of being trodden on, and very persistent as to the 
poking in of their written demands with tops of 
canes and handles of umbrellas. ‘The clerks in 
this office ought to rival the lamented Sir Charles 
Bell in their knowledge of the expression of the 
hand. The varieties of hands that hover about the 
grating, and are thrust through the little doorways 
in it, are a continual study for them—or would be, 
if they had any time to spare, which assuredly they 
have not. The coarse-grained hand, which seems 
all thumb and knuckle, and no nail, and which takes 
up money or puts it down with such an odd, clumsy, 
lumbering touch ; the retail trader’s hand, which 
chinks it up and tosses it over with a bounce ; the 
housewife’s hand, which has a lingering propensity 
to keep some of it back, and to drive a bargain by 
not paying in the last shilling or so of the sum for 
which her order is obtained ; the quick, the slow, 
the coarse, the fine, the sensitive and dull, the 
ready and unready ; they are always at the grating 
all day long. Hovering behind the owners of these 
hands, observant of the various transactions in which 
they engage, is a tall constable, (rather potential 
with the matrons and widows on account of his 
portly aspect,) who assists the bewildered female 
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put ready to be filled up, for the quicker issuing of | paid to its concocter—not hundreds, but thousands 
orders and the greater exactness as to names; andj of pounds. Post-office orders have poured in from 
has an eye on the unready one, as he knots his | believers in impossible profit, at such a rate, that 
money up in a pocket-handkerchief, or crams it into | three hundred pounds were handed over to the suc- 
a greasy pocket-book. If you have any bad money | cessful schemer in the course of one single week ! 
by you, be careful not to bring ithere! The portly | Could Clairvoyance get a postman’s place, and 
constable will whisk you into a back office before | read the sealed letters as well as deliver them, what 
you can say Jack Robinson; will snip your bad | insane credence, what impossible hope, what 
half-crown or five-shilling piece in half, directly ; glowing cupidity would be revealed in the wrappers 
and (at the best) after searching inquiry, will fold | to those particular Post-office orders! Perhaps a 
the pieces in a note of your name and address, and | clergyman writes to inquire whether the first 
consign them to a bundle of similar trophies for ; quarter’s produce of his five shillings enclosed (on 
evermore! - the before-mentioned scale of productiveness) is 
A prosaic place enough at first sight, the Money- | likely to become due about September? because, 
order office is ; but, when we went there to look | at the beginning of that month, possibly, ** he has 
about us, the walls seemed presently to turn to | a little bill of exchange to take up?’’ So, a lady 
burnished gold, the clock to go upon a thousand | writing, it is likely, in August, wishes to open a 
jewels; the clerks to be the ministers of Fortune, | school in December ; and does the gentleman think 
dispensing wisdom, riches, beauty, to the human | that, by that time, her five shillings will have 
race. For, if you want to know what you are fit | grown into—say even fifty pounds? The next letter 
for, (true wisdom in itself,) will not a Money-order | may show (mesmerically) the inmost soul—and 
for five shillings in favor of the gentleman who | the five shillings—of a young gentleman, who is 
ierces you through and through if you only show | ‘* loved and beloved,’’ &c., and who wishes to know 
bin your handwriting, settle it beyond a doubt? | whether, if he take a house at Lady-day, the first 
If you seek that one efficient recipe for curls, eye- | instalment of the annual fortune will arrive in time 
brows, whiskers, sparkling eyes, and general bloom, | for him to enshrine his idol in it with the requisite 
can it not be yours to-morrow through this wonder- | appliances for persons about to marry ? 
ful establishment? If you want to acquire, for! Itis right, however, to observe, that the authori- 
seven-and-sixpence sterling, that light and elegant | ties, when they find themselves accidentally and 
accomplishment which wil] enable you to realize | innocently agents in carrying on such infamous 
from two to twenty pounds per week, during the | schemes, take advantage of any informality to with- 
whole remainder of your natural life, have you|hold the payment, and restore the orders to the 
anything to do but to take your money-order out | deluded senders. 
and send it to the great philanthropist, whose| This sort of mystification is even more surpris- 
modesty is equal to his merit, and who lives retired | ing than that under which certain uneducated in- 
behind initials? Or, if your tastes be sporting tastes | dividuals (Irish) have been known to labor. The 
and you would prefer to realize a handsome compe- | belief has more than once been manifested, at a 
tence on the turf, is not ‘* The Kiddy’s Tip” (for | Money-order office window, that the mere payment 
the small charge of a crown, and a percentage on } of the commission would be sufficient to procure an 
your winnings) to be had by the next post, on | order for five pounds; the form of paying in the 
remittance to the Kiddy from this place ; and has | five pounds being deemed purely optional. An 
not the Kiddy ever been The Lucky One; and does | Irish gentleman (who had left his hod at the door) 
he not refer with pride to that eventful day when he | recently applied in Aldersgate Street for an order 
cautioned his kind patrons to beware of Staggers’ | for five pounds on a Tipperary Post-office ; for 
lot ; and is not the Kiddy absolutely sure that he | which he tendered (probably congratulating himself 
can pick the winner from the field, this time, and | on having hit upon so good an investment) sixpence! 
lead the sporting gents who honor him with their | It required a lengthened argument to prove to him 
confidence, to wealth and laurels! that he would have to pay the five pounds into the 
All these people, we found, on sober inquiry, in | office, before his friend could receive that small 
common with a host of quacks and fortune-tellers, | amount in Tipperary ; and he went away, after all, 
really do use the office, and really do receive large | evidently convinced that his not having this order 
sums of money from the unlucky pigeons, the | was one of the personal wrongs of Ireland, and one 
records of whose folly pass into the pigeon-holes. | of the particular injustices done to hereditary bonds- 
We were shown a circular, which has been very | men only. 
extensively disseminated in the provinces. It} To pass from the Pigeons to the Pigeon-holes, 
explains (with patterns of the article produced) a | it may be observed that, in the paying department, 
pretended patent for the manufacture of a fabric in|there are eleven hundred of the latter (Heaven 
universal demand. It promises to each subscriber | knows how many of the former ; they are incalcu- 
for one share, price five shillings, (to be sent, of | lable) corresponding to the eleven hundred Money- 
course, per Money-order,) not a paltry return of | order offices spread allover England. The Scotch 
three or four hundred per cent.; but a good round | and Irish advices have pigeon-holes to themselves. 
income. ‘* Subscribers,’ we quote the precise | When an order is presented, the clerk gues straight 
words of the printed bait, ‘‘ will, for every five | to the hole marked with the name of the town it 
shillings they invest, realize from seventy-five to | has been issued from. If the order corresponds in 
three hundred pounds sterling per annum !’’—to | every respect with the advice, the cash is instantly 
be paid, it is politely stated in another part of the | paid. ' ‘ 
prospectus, quarterly. Now, rational people will} The number of Money-order offices in the United 
say that the wild extravagance of such a promise, | Kingdom is nearly seventeen hundred ; their ac- 
exceeding all possible gullibility, would be its own | counts are dealt with, in Aldersgate Street, by one 
defeat. "The said rational people, however, will| hundred and seventy-eight clerks. So promptly 
be (as they sometimes are) inerror, Credulity has | and accurately are these accounts posted up, that a 
no bounds. It is a fact, that since the issue of | balance of the whole kingdom as to money-orders 
that golden circular, the Post-office authorities have | is struck daily ; and, by two o’clock, the state of 
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each deputy’s (or postmaster’s) account can be ac- 
curately ascertained—what he owes, or what is due 
to him—up to the latest postal communication. 

That the gigantic operations of the entire system 
may be seen at dne view, we present an account of 
its transactions during the year which ended on the 
thirty-first of last December :—The number of 
orders issued in the United Kingdom during that 
time was nearly four million seven hundred 
thousand, for money amounting to nearly nine 
millions sterling. ‘The cash which changed hands 
by the intervention of the Post-office Money-order 
office—in other words, the combined total of issues 
and payments of money-orders, in the United King- 
dom, during last year, was upwards of seventeen 
millions sterling ; a sum more than equal to one 
third of the whole official expenditure of this very 
expensive and rather official country. Every day, 
an interchange of small sums (each averaging in 
England and Wales no more than one pound, eigh- 
teen shillings, and ninepence) takes place in the 
United Kingdom by the agency of Money-order 
offices, to the amount of upwards of fifty thousand 
pounds. 

The revenue of the Money-order office exceeded 
its expenses, in the year 1851, by more than seven 
thousand pounds of profit. The same office, before 
the important improvements of the last few years 
had been effected, cost the country a Joss of ten 
thousand six hundred pounds. 

Despite the prodigious increase in the business 
of the department, which we have pvinted out, its 
efficiency has been doubled, and its cost almost 
halved. By superseding seventy-eight superfluous 
ledgers, the labor of sixty clerks has been saved ; 
by simply reducing the size of the money-orders 


and advices, the expense of paper and print alone | 


has been diminished by eleven hundred pounds per 
annum ; while the abolition of separate advices of 
each transaction has economized the number of 
letters by forty-six thousand weekly. The upshot 
is, that these economical reforms have effeeted a 
saving in the Money-order Office, alone, equal to 
seventeen thousand pounds per annum ! 
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LECTURES TO MECHANICS AT THE MUSEUM OF 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tue last of the first course of lectures, under the 
auspices of the indefatigable director of the Institu- 
tion, Sir Henry Delebeche, was delivered on Mon- 
day last to 500 intelligent and most attentive 
mechanics, more than usually enthusiastic in their 
applause. The nature of the subject, no less than 
the impressive and most appropriate eloquence of 
the lecturer, Mr. Percy, accounted for this enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Percy described the manner of making iron 
out of an apparently worthless red earth—from the 
rude furnace of the Hindu up to the hot-blast fur- 
naces of the valley of the Clyde, of South Wales 
and Staffordshire; the first producing about a 
hundred pounds weight of dear and bad, and the last 
frum 200 to 210 tons a week of cheap and good—or, 
in a word, the science, which is barely 200 years 
old, beating the empiricism, which is probably 
5,000, in the proportion of some 4,500 to 1 as to 
mere expedition. Mr. Percy explained the differ- 
ence between iron, steel, and cast-iron. The first 
approaches to a pure iron, the two last are chemi- 
cal compounds of iron with charcoal, steel having 
the last ingredient in the smallest proportion. The 
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wonder only is, how so trifling a proportion as 
from two to four per cent. of such an inactive 
matter as mere charcoal should so alter the quality 
of the compounds into which it enters. 

Iron alone was known to the Jews, but steel as 
well as iron to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as 
indeed in all known ages they seem also to have 
been, among the nations of the far East, such as 
the Hindus, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Bir- 
mans, and Siamese, even the Malays. We judge 
from the bad temper of their swords that neither 
the Gauls nor Britons of the days of Cesar knew 
steel. Cast or pig-iion is, in Europe, a modern 
invention, and a British one. Elizabeth had cast- 
iron cannon. But the Chinese had, in this matter, 
long anticipated us. Cast-iron has been used by 
this people immemorially, and not as baubles or 
playthings, as they used the compass and gunpow- 
der, but for economic every-day use. Their culi- 
nary utensils are made of it, as well as the vats and 
pans of their manufacturing processes. They not 
only largely use, but largely export these utensils, 
and have even transferred the manufacture to the 
neighboring countries, from which they are again 
exported. 

he man who first smelted iron with sea-coal was 
one Dudley, of the days of the Commonwealth, and 
the lecturer justly characterized this too little 
known individual as a man worthy to be numbered 
as a public benefactor with our Arkwrights and 
Watts. Such was not the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, for a mob, in the first instance set on to 
the mischief, destroyed his blast furnace in despite 
of his patent. Eventually, however, he succeeded ; 
and hence—the steam-engine, the steam-ship, the 
railway, the electric telegraph, the Britannia 
bridge, and the two millions of tons which are 
yearly produced in Britain. 

The value of iron to this nation, unapproachable 
in manufacturing skill and trade, may be judged by 
the amount of our exports, unwrought and wrought, 
last year. Of the first we exported 920,000 tons, 
valued at 5,414,120/. But, besides this, we ex- 
ported in machinery, chiefly iron or steel, in 
cutlery and hardware, and in tin-plates, (iron ex- 
cept a thin coating,) so as to make our whole ex- 
ports of this commodity, fabricated by a wonder of 
skill approaching to a miracle from the mere ‘* dust 
of the earth,’’ amount to between nine and ten 
millions (9,652,817/7.) sterling. 

What we should be without the useful metals, 
generally, may be seen by the condition of the 
South-Sea Islanders ; and what we should be with- 
out iron, but in possession of brass and copper, the 
condition of the most advanced of the American 
nations when they first became known to Europeans 
may exhibit to us. Copper would, in most cases, 
be a poor substitute for bar-iron, besides being 
about seventeen times its price; and brass, in 
most instances, is but an indifferent substitute for 

ig-iron, besides being thirty-four times as dear. 
ron is the most difficult of all the metals to fuse 
and render malleable, and it is a mystery how in 
rude times the discovery could have been made. 
Yet it was known to all the nations of ancient 
Europe far beyond the records of time ; while they 
were ignorant of the far simpler processes of manu- 
facturing sugar and the art of distillation, both com- 
paratively modern discoveries, or rather introduc- 
tions. ‘The era of the invention of iron is, among 
all civilized nations, as obscure as that of the in- 
vention of speech itself. A Greek dramatist who 
died 456 years before the birth of Christ has no 
better inventor for it than a giant of fable. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DECIMAL SYSTEM OF COINAGE. 


Tue pounds, shillings, and pence which served 
for the simple reckonings of our fathers, have en- 
tailed upon us a highly complicated system of ac- 
counts since we have become a great commercial 
people. Steam-engines, locomotives, and electric tel- 
egraphs have multiplied our transactions a hundred- 
fold, but no adequate labor-saving machinery has 
been introduced into the counting-house, where the 
value of these transactions has to be recorded and 
adjusted. The simple and scientific method of com- 
putation by what is called the decimal system, is 
used at this moment, we are told, by more than half 
the human race. Not only has it been by law es- 
tablished in most of the countries of Europe, but 
throughout the great empires of China and Russia ; 
it is penetrating the Ottoman Empire ; it has obtained 
a footing in Persia and Egypt; and it is universal 
in the United States of America, whence it has 
made its way into several other transatlantic states. 
Among ourselves, the thing is approved and ad- 
mired in the abstract, but we dread the trouble it 
would give us to fall into a method to which we 
are unaccustomed ; and we apprehend, on very in- 
sufficient grounds, that much confusion would arise 
during the transition. Moreover, it is to be feared 
that out of a spirit of prejudice or contradiction, 
many would not, even under the penalties of law, 
adopt the change. At this moment, as is well 
known, certain classes of people persist in selling 
corn and other articles by old local measures, al- 
though at the risk of prosecution. Thus, in Scot- 
land, we still hear of firlots, bolls, and mutchkins, 
notwithstanding that these antiquated measures 
were abolished upwards of twenty years ago. In 
short, it would appear that the change of popular 
denominations in weights, measures, and moneys, is 
one of the things which the law, in ordinary circum- 
stances, has great difficulty in reaching. 

This difficulty, however, ought not to be deemed 
insuperable. The boon given to society by the 
decimal system is worth struggling for. On this 
account, it appears highly desirable that the people 
at large should be made thoroughly acquainted with 
its principles, and be able to weigh the advantages 
against the difficulties of such a change. Some 
years ago the subject was pretty fully discussed in 
several literary and commercial periodicals ; and 
recently, Mr. ‘Taylor’s little work* has presented it 
in a more permanent form. Our own pages appear 
particularly suitable for giving wide circulation to 
a familiar and popular exposition of the subject. 

The ancients used certain letters to represent 
numbers, and we still employ the Roman numeral 
characters as the most elegant way of expressing a 
date in typography or sculpture; but every one 
must see what a tedious business the calculation of 
large sums would be according to this cumbrous 
system of notation ; nor is it easy tosay whereabouts 
our commercial status, to say nothing of science, 
would have been to-day, had it never been super- 
seded. The Romans themselves, in computing large 
numbers, always had recourse to the abacus—a 
counting-frame with balls on parallel wires, some- 
what similar to that now used in infant-schools. 

It was a great step gained, and a most important 
preparation for clearing away the darkness of the 
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middle ages by the light of science, when between 
the eighth and thirteenth centuries the use of the 
characters 1, 2,3, &c., was generally established in 
Europe, having been received from Eastern nations, 
long accustomed to scientific computations. The 
great advantage of these numbers is, that they pro- 
ceed on the decimal system—that is, they denote 
different values according to their relative places, 
each character signifying ten times more according- 
ly as it occupies a place higher. Thus 8, in the 
first place to the right, is simply 8 ; but in the next 
to the left, it is 80 ; in the third, 800; and in the 
fourth, 8000. Yet we do not require to grasp these 
large numbers in our thought, but deal with each 
figure as a simple unit, and subject it to every 
arithmetical process without even adverting to its 
real value. To some, it may seem superfluous to 
explain a matter so familiar ; but we have met with 
many who know pretty well how to use our system 
of notation mechanically, yet do not know, or 
rather have not thought of, the beautifully simple 
principle on which it proceeds—that of decimal 
ascension. 

Now, we want to see the same principle applied 
to the gradations of our money, weights, and meas- 
ures. Instead of our complicated denominations 
of money—namely, pounds, each containing twenty 
shillings, these nae 4 divisible into twelve pence, 
and these again into four farthings—we want a 
scale in which ten of each denomination would 
amount to one of that immediately above it, as in 
our notation. And instead of our complicated sys- 
tem of weights and measures, we want one similarly 
graduated system—each measure and weight rising 
ten times above the former. All calculations of 
— would then be made by simple multiplication. 

hat a gada-day for school-boys when the pence 
and shilling table would be abolished by act of 
Parliament, and there would no longer be the table 
of avoirdupois-weight to learn, nor troy-weight, nor 
apothecaries’, nor long-measure, nor square-meas- 
ure, nor cloth-measure, nor liquid-measure, nor 
dry-measure, but one decimal scale of weights and 
measures would suffice for every commodity, and 
there would only be their names to get by heart 
in order! Every one sees that there would be an 
astonishing simplification in this system of reckon- 
ing by tens—that the study of arithmetic would 
be immensely facilitated, and the business of the 
counting-house divested of puzzling calculations. 
Let us see whereabouts we are in the way towards 
its attainment. 

About ten years ago, a parliamentary commission 
on the subject of weights and measures, advised 
the adoption of a decimal scale, but recommended, as 
a preliminary step, the decimation of the Coinage. 
Regarding it as important, however, that great def- 
erence should be paid to existing circumstances, 
and that the present relative notions of value, so 
deeply rooted in the public mind, should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible, they pointed out the 
facilities existing in our present coinage for a re- 
arrangement on the decimal plan. They said that 
the pound might be preserved precisely on the 
present footing, and thus would be maintained in 
name the price of everything above twenty shillings 
in value. They remarked that the farthing, which 
is the 960th part of 1/., might be set down as the 
1000th, which would be a variation of 4 per cent. 
only—somewhat less than that to which copper is 
liable from fluctuation of price. We have thus the 
units at the one end of the scale, and the thousands 
at the other; it remains only to interpose the tens 
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and hundreds between them, by introducing a florin 
as the tenth of a pound, and a cent—equal to 24d. 
nearly—as the tenth of the florin. Adopting these 
views, the following would be the new and simple 
scale of money-reckoning :—ten millets, 1 cent; 
ten cents, 1 florin; ten florins, 1/. 

Nothing was done, however, in following up 
these recommendations, till the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons by Dr. John Bow- 
ring, in 1847. The consequence of his appeal was, 
that acoin denominated a florin, and representing 
the tenth of a pound, was struck, and put in cireu- 
lation. It was, however, considered ‘* an unfortu- 
nate specimen of Royal Mint art,’’ and the issue 
was discontinued, though a few specimens still 
linger unforbidden among us. The matter is thus 
at a stand-still, and may probably not be agitated 
again till the people generally are more impressed 
with its importance, and disposed to urge it on the 
legislature. 

The first thing wanted is obviously an abundant 
issue of acceptable florins. No matter though the 
coin be recognized by the ignorant as a two-shilling 
piece, rather than as the tenth of a pound; it isa 
decimal coin with which they may become familiar 
without disturbing their old ideas and modes of 
reckoning. The single step that would then re- 
main to be taken is the decisive one—the introduc- 
tion of the coin equivalent to one tenth of a florin, 
accompanied by the withdrawal of the representa- 
tives of duodecimal division, and a legislative en- 
actment that all accounts kept in public offices, or 
rendered in private transactions, should be in the 
decimal denominations. 

The only difficulty which has appalled the advo- 
cates of the decimal system, is with respect to the 
cent-piece. It is said to be too small for a silver 
coin, too large for a copper, and mixed metals find 
no favor at the Mint. But if it is to be a denom- 
ination in accounts, it must have a representative 
coin, and a silver cent could be very little smaller 
than our present 3d.-piece. ‘‘The great mass of 
the people,’’ says Mr. Norton, (a correspondent of 
the Atheneum on this subject,) ‘* will not adopt an 
abstraction ; you must give them something which 
they can see, handle, and call by name, if you wish 
them to take notice of it in their reckonings.’’ Mr. 
Taylor, and some other writers, have proposed to 
evade this difficulty by passing over the cents 
altogether, and counting only by pounds, florins, 
and millets. The French, say they, have in theory 
a decimally graduated scale, yet they always 
reckon by francs, and cents, which are 100ths of 
francs ; the intervening decime being ignored in 
practice. So, likewise, the Americans have the 
dollar, the dime, (its tenth part,) the cent, (its hun- 
dredth,) and the mill, (its thousandth.) ‘* It isnow 
nearly thirty years,’’ says Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
in his report to Congress in 1821, ‘* since our new 
moneys of account have been established. The 
dollar and the cent have become familiarized to the 
tongue, but the dime and the mill are so utterly 
unknown, that now, when the recent coinage of 
dimes is alluded to, it is always necessary to inform 
the reader that they are ten-cent pieces. Ask a 
tradesman in any of our cities what is a dime ora 
mill, and the chances are four in five that he will 
not understand your question.’”? This, however, 
we cannot help considering one of the greatest in- 
conveniences of transatlantic and continental reck- 
oning. We are accustomed to talk of amounts in 
as smal] numbers as possible ; and one of the great 
advantages we see in decimal gradations is, that we 
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should never have a number above 9, except in 
pounds. There is something not only troublesome 
but indefinite, in the idea of ten and twenty, in 
comparison with one and two; and a French ac- 
count in francs bewilders us when it amounts to 
thousands and millions. Probably the half and 
quarter francs of France, and the half and quarter 
dollars of America, have been the means of ex- 
ploding the decimals next below them ; and on this 
ground we differ from those who plead for the con- 
tinuance of our present shillings and sixpences, as 
half and quarter florins. ‘The shilling is a coin so 
inseparably connected with 12 and 20, that no dec- 
imal system will obtain while it exists. It is 
useless to say, that it would be retained only as a 
circulation coin, and not as a denomination in ac- 
counts; for so long as we have it at all, we will 
certainly reckon from it and by it. For purposes 
of common barter, there ought to be a two-cent 
piece, a four-cent, and, perhaps, a seven-cent; and 
thus we shall be compelled to think decimally. ‘ If 
it is worth while to alter at all,’’ says Mr. Taylor, 
‘** ought we not to go the whole required length, 
and aim, without timidity, at the possession of a 
scale complete at once within itself, and so escape 
an indefinite prolongation of the purgatory of tran- 
sition? In a change like the one under considera- 
tion, the work of pulling down an old system is far 
more difficult than that of building up another, 
and every prop must be removed before it will 
fall.”’ 

With respect to the copper coins, there seems to 
be no hurry about disturbing them. It appears that 
the Dutch stiver and the French sou have main- 
tained their place in spite of legislation. 
ably, would the English penny and properly 
enough as a 4-millet piece. e fear our poor 
people would feel it to be an attempt to mystify 
them, were the government to withdraw this 
familiar coin and substitute a 5-millet piece, as 
some have recommended, for the sake of establish- 
ing a binary division of the cent. It would, doubt- 
less, be considered desirable, as an ulterior meas- 
ure, to have a more exact copper coinage, marked 
as one millet, two millets, and four millets; but 
when we have, without scruple, passed as the 
twelfth part of a shilling the Irish penny, which is 
really only the thirteenth part, we may, in the 
mean time, use our present copper money, which 
will differ only a twenty-fifth from the new value 
attached to it—a discrepancy of no consequence, 
except to the holders of large quantities, from 
whom the Mint would be bound to receive it back 
at the value it bore when issued. These coppers, 
however, ought not to be used beyond the value of 
the cent, for then would arise the confusion of deal- 
ing with the 100 millets in the florin, or what 
would popularly be termed an odd half-penny in 
every shilling. For the same reason, the adjust- 
ment of prices, in order to be equitable, should be 
calculated downwards from the pound and florin, 
not upwards from the penny. Thus, if a laborer’s 
wages have been Is. 3d. a day, his employer must 
not say that 15 pence are 60 farthings—that is, 6 
cents ; but 1s. 3d. is five-eights of a florin, which 
amount to about 6 cents 2 millets. 

Such is the plan which has been officially laid 
down fur a decimal coinage, and such the steps 
needful to carry it out. The only scheme we have 
seen which materially differs from it is that of Mr. 
H. Norton. He selects for the highest denomination 
the half-sovereign, and proposes to call it a ducat. 
The shilling, as now in use, would then be the 


So, prob- 
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second denomination; the third, he proposes, 
should be a cent, equal to about one and a fifth 
of a penny, and which, he says, would be fairly 
represented by our large unmilled pennies, if 
newly christened ; the fourth denomination to be a 
‘‘rap,”’ the tenth of the cent, and somewhat less 
than ahalf a farthing. The great advantage ad- 
duced in favor of this scale is, that it would be 
much more likely than the other to secure general 
adoption. ‘The removal of the pound, he says, 
affects chiefly the higher and educated classes ; it 
leaves the shilling, which is the staple and standard 
for the masses, and also the penny, with slight 
alteration, accompanied by the utter removal of 
the old one. It is also said, that a half-farthing 
piece would be a great boon to the poor, especially 
in Ireland. The circumstances alleged in recom- 
mendation of this scale are just what appear to us 
to be its defects. ‘The continuance of the poor 
man’s penny would not appear a boon if he found 
there were to be only ten of them for a shilling ; 
especially as many small articles, which were a 
penny before, would probably be a penny still, the 
dealers not finding it convenient to adjust the 
fraction. We well remember the dissatisfaction of 
the poorer classes in Ireland at the equalization of 
the currency in 1825. Hitherto, the native silver 
coins had been 5d. and 10d. pieces, a British 
shilling had been a thirteen penny, and a half- 
crown, 2s. 84d. This half-crown was the usual 
breakfast-money of gentlemen’s servants—that is, 
their weekly allowance for purchasing everything 
except dinner. When the servant now went to the 
huckster’s, and got, as heretofore, 6d. worth of 
bread, 9d. worth of tea, 4d. worth of sugar, and 
5d. worth of butter, there was only 6d. of change 
to buy another loaf in the middle of the week, 
instead of 84d., which was wont to afford, we will 
not say what, over and above. It is for a similar 
reason that we say, if there remain anything which 
can be either identified or confounded with a 
penny, it should be lowered rather than raised in 
value. Small prices are not easily adjusted, and 
the temptation in the other case lies on the side of 
the dealer not to alter them. It is more certain, 
for instance, that a baker will take care to divide 
2s. worth of bread into twenty-five penny-loaves, 
when a penny comes to be the twenty-fifth of a 
florin, than that he will divide 1s. worth into ten 
only, if a penny become the tenth of a shilling. 
And it would be less hardship for the poor house- 
keeper to find her penny-loaf 1-25th smaller, if she 
could discern the reduction, than to get only ten 
for her shilling, even if they were a fifth larger. 
Besides, we should feel it to be a poverty-stricken 
thought, that our internal commerce should be re- 
duced to barter in half-farthings’ worths, and that 
our merchants and bankers should have no denomi- 
nation above the value of 10s. fur the enormous 
sums which figure in their books. 

The subject of names is worth a remark or two. 
The commissioners recommended ‘ florins,’”’ as 
affording facilities to foreigners for understanding 
our monetary system; and in this respect it has 
advantages. ‘Cent’? and ‘‘ millet” are easily 
enunciated, and they convey to the educated 
classes, whether at home or abroad, the relative 
value of the coins. We cannot say, however, but 
we would prefer a more familiar nomenclature 
than florins, cents, and millets. Mr. Norton’s 
suggestion, that the names should not only be 
capable of easy and rapid utterance, but that they 
should be of the same Teutonic origin as our 
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shilling and penny, is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Dr. Bowring, who advocated a strictly deo- 
imal scale, suggested the names, ‘‘ queens’’ and 
‘** victorias”” for the two middle denominations, 
leaving pounds and farthings as they were. Now, 
if it be deemed proper to change the name of the 
unfortunate florin when it makes its reappearance, 
‘*queen’’ would be a very pretty substitute; but 
‘* victoria’? would soon be mangled down to its 
first syllable. If this style of nomenclature be pre- 
ferred, ‘‘ prince’? would be a more suitable name 
for the little cent-piece. Mr. De Morgan is for 
‘* pounds, royals, groats, and farthings.’’ But 
‘*royal’’ is not capable of rapid enunciation, and 
** groat’’ is decidedly objectionable for designating 
ten farthings, as it is still sacred to fourpence in 
the English mind. Whatever the names, the full 
enunciation of them at first would appear stiff and 
solemn; but abbreviated modes of expression 
would soon be established. ‘* Four-two’’ would 
be understood as L.4, 2 (florins,) while ‘‘ four and 
two” would convey four florins, two cents. When 
three denominations were used, it would be ‘* four- 
three-two,”’ there being little danger of a misunder- 
standing as to whether the ‘‘ four”’ were pounds or 
florins. So, in writing, it would only be necessary 
to write after any sum the name of the lowest 
denomination, as 48, 3, 7c., which would be known 
as L.48, 3 florins, 7 cents; or, to add ciphers for 
all lower denominations, as 48300 which, whether 
pointed or not, would convey L.48, 3, 0, 0. 

In a future paper, we will resume the subject 
of decimals, viewing it with reference to weights 
and measures; when its advantages will more 
fully appear, by the facility it affords for the cal- 
culation of prices. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
TO THE LOYAL HEART. 


Ox! tell me of thy loyal love— 
Oh ! tell it me in, 

For Life has many a cloud of grief, 
And many a pang of pain ; 

But Love, old Love, is ever new, 

The fairest flower that ever grew. 


The stars shine out each silent night, 
And smile upon the earth ; 

And though as old as ancient light, 
Are new as infant mirth ;— 

And so Love’s oft-repeated tale 

Grows never wearisome or stale. 


Oh ! let me lean upon thy breast, 
And catch the whispered tone ; 

Thy presence breathes the air of rest, 
And every care has flown ; 

While all my nature doth expand, 

And is no longer desert land. 


I°ll close my eyes, and lean my head, 
And dream a dream of bliss, 
While softly on my forehead steals 
Thy pure and holy kiss. * 
Love, gracious Love ! when it grows old, 
Ah, then, indeed, will Life grow cold ! 





** God bless those who pay visits—short ones.’’ 
(Arabic.) A capital saying, though one would have 
thought that Arabia was the very last place it could 
have come from. The visitor had only to propose to 





relate a story, and he might stay as long as he liked. 














BLUNDELL’S MEDICINA MECHANICA. 


From the Spectator. 
BLUNDELL’S MEDICINA MECHANICA.* 


Tue object of Dr. Blundell’s book is to introduce 
to the British public the Swedish physician Ling’s 
system of exercises or manipulations as a means of 
cure in chronic disease. These movements have 
nothing whatever in common with the passes or 
movements of the mesmerists, but aim at curing 
disease and restoring health by mechanical action 
on the muscles and circulation, so as to effect a 
fresh distribution of blood, removing it from organs 
where there is reason to suspect congestion, and 
causing it to flow to organs which are suffering 
from too little. The principles upon which this 
system is based are so enveloped in pedantry pushed 
into jargon, that it would be difficult to explain 
because it is hard to understand them ; a sufficient 
idea for popular comprehension may be gathered 
from an incidental argument. 


Although muscular exertion does not actually in- 
terfere with the routine of the circulation, it influ- 
ences that routine in several ways. In the first place, 
the over-activity of a part, whether it be of the brain, 
secreting organs, muscles of voluntary or organic 
motion, determines a flow of blood towards that part ; 
and this determination, slow at first, gradually ac- 
quires strength—is, in truth, newly educated to a 
wrong motion, and congestion follows, with its after- 
chain of consequences. It would be as easy, then, 
for the practitioner to avail himself of his knowledge 
of this train of events, and to lessen if not remove 
such congestion, as to apply the many impotent 
methods which medical art has long since condemned. 
If the blood follow, in sure order, the movements of 
muscles, or other portions of our systems in a healthy 
state, it will do so in disease, on our exercising those 
movements Jocally which our judgment may indicate. 
And when we consider the extent and surface of the 
muscular tissue alone, we shall have no trouble in 
finding out methods to relieve oppressed organs or 
parts. A thorough acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of anatomy and physiology is alone requisite ; 
further there is no experimental theory in the matter. 


The exercises are of three kinds—passive, 
active, and mixed. ‘The passive are performed by 
the operator on the patient, and consist of friction 
and percussion in various motions and modes ; in 
other words, the patient may be rubbed by an up 
and down or a rotary movement with the palm or 
the edge of the hand ; he may be smartly tapped 
with the tips of the fingers, or slapped with the 
hand, and so forth. In active exercise the patient 
is the agent—as in resting his feet against a sup- 
port while he raises his body by means of his hands 
and arms, with similar exercises that approach the 
simpler exercises of the gymnasium. The mixed 
exercises explain their own nature ; they are some- 
times rather like those of a posture-master. These 
exercises and manipulations are said to be available 
in almost every kind of disease, from affections of 
the heart, apoplexy, and gout, to consumption, in- 
digestion, and cachexia, or a bad habit of body. 
Some notion of the application will be obtained 
from the general directions for the treatment of ap- 
prehended apoplexy. 


The manipulations in this instance are to be ap- 
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plied to the vessels of the surface of the cranium, light 
pressure being made with the thumbs rapidly along and 
above the eyebrows, with fixed vibrations on the arte- 
ries of the temples, thus stimulating the frontal and 
temporal vessels ; and, by increasing the external cir- 
culation as it were, the brain will be considerably re- 
lieved. Hence we observe, as a result of this, that in 
a short time the giddiness and dimness of sight, with 
other distressing symptoms of which the patient com- 
plains, are removed. After this, motions of pressure 
may be performed along the arteries of the neck and 
throat, as formerly recommended by Dr. Parry, 
though not exactly according to his plan ; then upon 


, the external jugular veins ; and, lastly, upon both at 


the same time. This also assists in relieving the 
brain. It has also been found beneficial, during the 
operations on the vessels of the scalp, to give now and 
then one rotation of the head of the patient, the 
operator at the instant placing his hand with light 
pressure on the top of it. But as these are passive 
manipulations, they should alternate with some active 
motions, gently, gradually, and cautiously applied to 
the lower extremities, to divert the blood to those 
parts. A great advantage is, however, gained by 
these movements ; and it is this—that the vessels 
themselves soon acquire a greater amount of strength 
and elasticity to withstand the pressure of the blood 
upon their walls. If, then, we continue these passive 
and active manipulations for some time, and the patient 
avoid any of his old habits which might have sepa- 
rately or collectively originated the attack, all the 
Serious symptoms will soon disappear ; and even in 
cases where effusion appears already to have taken 
place, they cannot be too highly extolled as a means 
for the promoting of absorption within the brain or 
its membranes. 


This theory may be considered under two points 
of view—the curative power, and the probability 
of patients in general submitting to it. That 
friction is used in many cases we all know; that 
it alleviates pain we know—or suppose, for it is 
possible that the manipulation does little more 
than divert the patient’s attention till the pain is 
lessened from other causes. We also know that 
muscular action requires an increased flow of blood 
to the parts; and that this habitually continued in- 
creases the size and strength of those parts, as is 
the case with the arms of watermen and the legs 
of dancers. But we do not know that this can be 
done by artificial treatment pursued through brief 
periods ; nor, if it could, whether it would have 
the asserted effects. As a matter of logic, the 
theory seems to fail in this, that it appears to direct 
itself solely to symptoms. Consumption, for ex- 
ample, is probably something behind the symptoms 
as it were; so is apoplexy ; so, possibly, is all 
disease ; and though to prescribe for symptoms is 
often all that can be done, yet all that such a mode 
of treatment can do is to postpone attack or prolong 
life—it never can cure the disease, though Nature 
may. 

At the same time, there is sufficient in the 
theory to warrant consideration and experiment ; 
but herein lies the practical difficulty. The 
majority of patients cannot pay for it; and unless 
skilfully done and regularly persevered in, the ex- 
ercises would obviously be useless. Many of those 
who can pay would not, on account of the trouble, 
the novelty, and perhaps the distastefulness of the 
exercises ; some would appear to be very monoto- 
nous, and some liable to induce strain unless very 
carefully managed. 

This new method of cure is not by any means 
well brought before the public. Whether it is the 
fault of the original foreign expounders, from whom 
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Dr. Blundell has drawn much of his matter, or 
whether the fault is his own, the true subject is 
overlaid with a parade of universal principles, 
pedantically expressed, not very intelligible, and 
where understood open to challenge. The claims 


made for the system are dogmatically proposed ; 
and in lieu of the moderation and reserve which 
distinguish a man promulgating doctrines whose 
principles are not established, and whose facts to 
confirm those principles are not proved, there is an 
air of pretension which will tend to throw more 
doubts upon the theory than it perhaps deserves. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


COOLING THE AIR OF ROOMS IN HOT CLI- 
MATES. 


Tue intolerable heat of the climate in India, during 
certain hours of the day, is well known to be the cause 
of much bad health among European settlers. By 
way of rendering the air at all endurable, the plan of 
agitating it with punkahs, hung to the roofs of apart- 
ments, the punkahs being moved by servants in at- 
tendance for the purpose, is adopted. Another plan 
of communicating a sensation of coolness, is to hang 
wet mats in the open windows. But by neither of 
these expedients is the end in view satisfactorily 
gained. Both are nothing else than make-shifts. 

The new process of cooling, now to be described, is 
founded on a scientific principle, certain and satisfac- 
tory in its operation, provided it be reduced to prac- 
tice in a simple manner. The discoverer is Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, who has presented a minute account of 
it ina paper in the Practical Mechanics’ Journal 
for October, 1850, and also separately in a pamphlet. 
We invite public attention to this curious but simple 
invention, of which we shall proceed to present a few 
principles from the pamphlet just referred to. 

Mr. Smyth first speaks cf the uselessness of the 
punkah, and the danger of the wet mats. ‘* The wet 
mats in the windows for the wind to blow through, 
cannot be employed but when the air is dry as well as 
hot, and even then are most unhealthy, for, although 
the air may feel dry to the skin, there is generally far 


more moisture in it than in our own climate; but the | 


height of the temperature increasing the capacity of 
the air for moisture, makes that air at eighty degrees 
feel very dry, which at forty degrees would be very 
damp. Now, one of the reasons of the lassitude felt 
in warm climates is, that, the air expanding with the 
heat, while the lungs remain of the same capacity, 
they must take in a smaller quantity by weight, 
though the same by measure, of oxygen, the sup- 
porter of life ; but if, in addition to the air being rare- 
fied, it be also still further distended by the vapor of 
water being mixed with it, it is evident that a certain 
number of cubic inches by measure, or the lungs full, 
will contain a less weight of oxygen than ever ; so lit- 
tle, indeed, that life can barely be supported ; and we 
need not wonder at persons lying down almost power- 
less in the hot and damp atmosphere, and gasping for 
breath. Hence we see that any method of cooling the 
air for Indians, instead of adding moisture, should 
rather take it out of the air so as to make oxygen pre- 
dominate as much as possible in the combined draught 
of oxygen, azote, and a certain quantity of the vapor 
of water, which will always be present ; and hardly 
any plan could be more pernicious than the favorite 
though dreaded one by those who have watched its 
results—of the wet mats. Cold air—that is, air in 
which the thermometer actually stands at a low read- 
ing—by reason of its density, gives us oxygen, the 
food of the lungs, in a compressed and concentrated 
form ; and men can accordingly do much work upon 
it. But air which is merely cold to the feelings—air 
in which the thermometer stands high, but which 
merely gives us one of the external sensations of cool- 


COOLING THE AIR OF ROOMS IN 


HOT CLIMATES. 


ness—on being made by a punkah, or any other mere 
blowing machine, to move rapidly over our skin—or 
on being charged with watery vapor, or on being con- 
trasted with previous excessive heat—such air must, 
nevertheless, be rarefied to the full extent indicated 
by the mercurial thermometer, and give us, therefore, 
our supply of vital oxygen in a very diluted form, and 
of a meagre, unsupporting, and unsatisfying consist- 
ence. - . « The sine quad non, therefore, for 
healthy and robust life in tropical countries, is air 
cold and dry—cold to the thermometer and dry to the 
hygrometer ; or, in other words, dense, and contain- 
ing little else than the necessary oxygen and azote, 
and this supplied to a room, fresh and fresh, in a con- 
tinual current.”’ 

He next goes on to describe the principle of his new 
plan of cooling :—‘‘ The method by which I propose 
to accomplish this consummation, so devoutly to be 
desired, is chiefly by taking advantage of the well- 
known property of air to rise in temperature on com- 
pression, and to fall on expansion. If air of any 
temperature, high or low, be compressed with a cer- 
tain force, the temperature will rise above what it was 
before, in a degree proportioned to the compression. 
If the air be allowed immediately to escape from under 
the pressure, it will recover its original temperature, 
because the fall in heat, on air expanding from a cer- 
tain pressure, is equal to the rise on its being com- 
pressed to the same ; but if, while the air is in its 
compressed state, it be robbed of its acquired heat of 
compression, and then be allowed to escape, it will 
issue at a temperature as much below the original one, 
as it rose above it on compression. Thus the air, 
being at ninety degrees, will rise, if compressed to a 
certain quantity, to one hundred and twenty degrees ; 
if it be kept in this compressed and confined state until 
all the extra thirty degrees of heat have been conveyed 
away by radiation, and conduction, and the air be then 
allowed to escape, it will be found, on issuing, to be of 
sixty degrees of temperature. If a cooler be formed 
by a pipe under water, and air be forced in under a 
given compression at one end, and be made to pass 
along to the other, it may thereby, if the cooler be 
| sufficiently extensive, be robbed of all its heat of com- 

pression ; and if the apparatus is so arranged, as it 
| easily may be, that at every stroke of the pump fore- 
ing in air at one end of the pipe, an equivalent quantity 
| of the cooled compressed air escape from under a loaded 
valve at the other, there will be an intermittent stream 
of cooled air produced thereby, of sixty degrees Fah- 
renheit, in an atmosphere of ninety degrees, which 
may be led away in a pipe to the room desired to be 
cooled.’ 

The only difficulty to be encountered consists in the . 
erection and working of machinery. There can be 
little fear on this score. We have no doubt that any 
London engine-maker would hit off the whole scheme 
of an air-cooling machine in half a hour. What is 
wanted is a forcing-pump wrought by a one-horse or 
two-bullock power. This being erected and wrought 
outside of a dwelling, the air will be forced into a con- 
volution of pipe passing through a tank of water, like 
the worm of a still, and will issue by a check-valve at 
every stroke of the piston into the apartments to be 
cooled. Properly arranged, and with a suitable sup- 
ply of water trickling through the tank, air at ninety 
degrees will be reduced to sixty degrees or thereabouts, 
which is the temperature of ordinary sitting-rooms in 
England. What, it may be asked, will be the expense 
of such an apparatus for cooling the air of a dwelling- 
house? We are informed that it will not be greater 
than that usually paid for heating with fires in this 
country ; and, if so, the expense cannot be considered 
@ serious obstacle to the use of the apparatus. In the 
case of barracks for soldiers, hospitals, and other 
public establishments, the process will prove of such 
important service, that the cost, even if greater than 
it is likely to be, should present no obstacle to its 

ion. 














WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


[There seems to have been no winter in London, or one 
would suppose so, from this article in Household Words. 
The Americans monopolize everything !] 


Peopte are now putting on the best faces they 
ean to welcome the spring. Welcome the spring, 
indeed ! when we have had no winter ;—welcome 
a light pudding, when we have had no meat! I 
trust I am a Briton and know how to grumble. 
‘Tn those vernal seasons of the year when the air 
is calm and pleasant,’’ says Milton, ‘ it were an 
injury and sullenness against Nature, not to go out 
and see her riches, and partake in her rejuicings 
with heaven and earth.’? If Nature is mean 
enough to rejoice after having defrauded me of my 
winter, I scratch her name out of my visiting-book ; 
I won’t *‘ go out and see her.”’ 

I want my winter.—As Fanshawe says : 


Spring, the year’s youth, fair mother of new flowers, 
New leaves, new loves, drawn by the winged Hours, 
Thou art returned ; but nought returns with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory. 


Now, Spring, it would serve you right that a lost 
joy’s regretful memory should stick to you also; 
and I mean to make you cry half April through by 
letting you understand what pretty things I might 
have said about you, if the conduct of Nature on a 
late occasion had not put me out of temper. I want 
you to feel what you have lost, and for that reason 
only touch you with a little praise which I might 
have meant in earnest, but distinctly now inform 
you that I utter only out of spite, to let you see 
how delicately I could flatter, if I chose, your 
vanity and beauty. Now hear what I could have 
done. 

Dear little Spring, the black and withered twigs, 
that have worn all the same livery of mourning, 
throughout the dreary months of winter, (because 
there was no skating to be had,) are tricking them- 
selves out in their holiday garbs, because you are 
coming down to see them. One is dressed in 
virgin white, one wears a saffron-colored robe, 
another puts on blue, and some twig somewhere 
plays the dandy in a scarlet uniform. The sunny 
slopes are reeking with the early mists, and the 
fields are laying down their carpets for the lambs 
to dance upon. The sap is stirring in the trees and 
swelling in the bud, and the early breeze comes 
fresh and fragrant, as if it blew through the boudoir 
of Nature, while she was getting up in the morn- 
ing and making a free use of her perfumery. The 
owl is hooting from the turret, and by so doing 
shows his wisdom ; for to hoot at Spring when she 
appears out of her turn is only proper. Her true 
cue is “hard frost,’’? and she should have waited 
fur it. The owl is hooting from the turret, the rook 
screaming from his swinging nest on the tall tree 
top, and the cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen. 
The blackbird whistles from the bush—and he may 
whistle, if it’s winter that he wants to see ever 
again on this side of the year 2000. I’m driven 
to be despondent. The blackbird whistles from 
the bush, and the throstle from the grove, and the 
deep coo of the ringdove is heard in the woods. 
The feathered emigrants who had taken refuge on 
our shores from the illiberal edicts of an arctic 
winter—though an arctic winter is much better 
than none—liberty of the plume being restored, go 
back to the North again. Those who emigrated 
from our winter, before they knew that we were 
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not to have any, are now returning, one flight after 
another, to join in the ornithological concert that 
takes place under the management of Spring. The 
martins and the wrens and the redstarts have come 
into the concert with small pipes, the nightingale 
has come with a flute, the linnet and the goldfinch 
with a lute, the lark, that sky-rocket in feathers, 
gets its music up so thoroughly, that as it twinkles 
a mere speck in the clear air of the sunrise, almost 
out of sight and very far from being out of hear- 
ing, we know very well what the thing is; it is one 
of the morning stars singing for joy. 

Then there are the woodlark and the pipit—the 
lark of the wilderness—whose health requires that 
they should bathe their beaks in music every 
morning. From the tall hedge or cottage-shading 
tree, the magpie, dressed like a gentleman in black 
and white, chatters as idly as is usual with gentle- 
men who are not men. In the heart of the thick 
wood the jay is screaming, or giving an entertain- 
ment similar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to 
an audience as full of noises as the House of Com- 
mons. The jackdaw jabbers from a steeple, and 
along the wild, or from a naked cliff, the raven bids 
us think about a sepulchre, if we are superstitious. 
If we are reasonable souls, it does not. Except 
when dogs are fighting, and on a few similar occa- 
sions, beasts, birds, and insects are a happy set of 
fellows, and ‘‘ in Reason’s ear they all rejoice.” 
The crow means to be jolly when he sings, as 
thoroughly as any nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I should not object to state that these 
winged voices—rich, and abundant, and varied as 
they are, in the glades and groves of our, on the 
whole, not disagreeable country—make but a small 
portion of the pleasant noise with which you are 
accompanied. ‘There is a voice from all things. 
Emancipated from the wintry thraldom which had 
claimed their waters, (you perceive how inappro- 
priate the praise would be, when no brook has 
been frozen,) the streams are murmuring through, 
mead and valley; the trout are leaping in their- 
depths, and cattle lowing on their banks. ‘The- 
bleat of the lamb comes from the hill-side, (mint; 
is, happily, at the same period fresh and green,) 
and the laughter of young human voices fills-the 
sunny glade. ‘The doors of habitations stand wide 
open to let in the air of heaven; the fireside— 
where the poker stimulates no more the flagging 
coal, and fires are dying of neglect—the fireside is 
forsaken fur the field; and the whistle of the 
ploughman—painfully prone to perform nigger 
melodies—comes cheerily from the up-turned 
glebe. But the great spring minstrel is the wind ; 
wind music is the sweetest. In the spring it 
plays all kinds of melodies ; sometimes, a forest 
piece on its trombones and bassoons; sometimes, 
a song about a violet, upon one little piccolo. 
Man laughs, and loves, and thinks, when the 
spring comes, with a more delicate expression. 
In the winter he had skated, or he ought to have 
skated, roared over good jokes, and enjoyed, when 
he was shut up in-doors, a concentration of home 
jollity. Man’s general sympathy with external 
objects is, in the presence of spring, wholesomely 
set in action; and the pervading sentiment of 
resurrection is full to him of fine, unconsciously- 
received suggestions. ‘‘ In the motion of the very 
leaves of spring,” says Shelley, ‘ in the blue air, 
there is found a secret correspondence with our 
heart. There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, 





and a melody in the flowing brooks, and the: 
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whistle of the reeds beside them; which, by their 
inconceivable relation to something within the soul, 
awaken the spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, 
and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes 
—like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the 
voice of one beloved, singing to you alone.” 

Lists of fashionable arrivals are now charged, I 
believe, as advertisements in country papers. 
Whether birds are fashionable, I am not quite sure, 
but perhaps I may be allowed to risk incurring the 
expense of duty upon the following list of move- 
ments in what, I confess, must be admitted to be 
high life, passed as it is, on tree tops, or in a yet 
more elevated sphere. Pigeons move in higher 
circles than even dukes and duchesses. Liable, or 
not liable, to advertisement duty, here is a list of 
movements in high life for the present season. 

Arrivals :—Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunting, 
Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, Wheatear, 
House Swallow, Martin, Sand Martin, Black-cap, 
Nightingale, Cuckoo, Middle Willow Wren, 
Whitethroat, Redstart, Grasshopper Lark, Swift, 
Lesser Reed Sparrow, Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly- 
catcher, Turtle Dove, Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, 
Water Rail, Largest Willow Wren, Lapwing, Tit- 


lark, Razor-bill, Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, Yellow | 


Wren. 

Departures :—Fieldfare, Redwing, Woodcock, 
Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, Teal, 
Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, Cross-bill, 
Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March ; meteorologists 
say on one day, astronomers say on another day ; 
but J say Spring 1852 began in November 1851. 
Spring has the Yankee blood in her, and has an- 
nexed Winter; or, at least, is infusing a Spring 
temper into it, with a view to ultimate annexa- 
tion. However, let us take March. Let us look 
at March. He used to have a little bluster in him 
—to be something of a roaring blade. Whether 
he has got married, or what else may be the reason, 
I don’t know ; but all his boast seems to be taken 
out of him. There ought to be a wind-spirit abroad 
in March to sweep the fluor of heaven, preliminary 
to the laying down of a fresh pavement of sunshine. 
March ought, like a child, to play with flowers, and 
destroy them in its wilfulness. If March behaved 
like March, and, if I had no quarrel with the Spring 
on other grounds, I would speak of it somewhat 
after this fashion: Wooed by its smile, some insect 
‘troop will venture forth, too soon, to thread a maze 
in honor of the welcome guest ; and, ere they have 
had time to try their glancing wings, the frown 
‘succeeding to the smile, chases the affrighted band 
and they ure scattered. In its sunny moods a cor- 
onal of violets is given to the child ; but the wrath- 
ful fit comes on, and the sweet toy is torn to pieces, 
itrampled beneath the foot of the capricious month. 
Awakened by one of the bright flashes of its 
laughing eyes, the bee looks out ; and, thinking it 
is summer, rushes abroad in coat of gold, sounding 
his premature summons on his tiny trumpet; but 
the wing of the snow-spirit (which I strongly 
suspect Time of having clipped with his scythe, 
some years ago) shadows for a moment (or used to 
shadow when it was big enough) the face of the 
— month; and, unable to borrow the um- 

rella of a single flower-cup, the false herald per- 
ishes, the victim of his own mistake. 

Down the long winding lane, over the broad 
meadow, and on the sunny bank by the way-side, 
are peeping up, amid the emerald grass, the gem- 
.like flowers that were the playthings of our child- 
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hood—that lured us, years ago, through the dewy 
dell. When we look at them, we call to mind 
how our hands in their first state of chubbiness, 
or in their second state of ink and slate-pencil dust, 
grasped at the 


- + « « + Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


When our yet plastic and undeveloped noses 
breathed over the 


ie a Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


And when we wore our first gold chains, made of 
- + « « « « Pale Primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 


Then what work have we not made in childhood 
with 





2. «© « « « « the Daisie, 
That well by reasson men it callé maic 
The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 

The emprise, and the floure of flouris all. 


The daisy is the pet of poets ; and, while I am 
| tagging these snips of verse together, let us say 
| some more about the ‘‘ wee modest crimson-tipped 
| flower’’—the 


| ‘ silver shield, with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover. 


A graceful lady-writer calls the daisy, the Robin 
of flowers. I’veanidea. Had she been as fanciful 
as Mr. Wordsworth, she might have added its red 
breast as amongst the reasons for her pleasant con- 
ceit. ‘ 
| Now I am going on with what I might say, if I 
| chose, concerning March. The alder wears her 
| dark wreaths and the hazel and willow have hung 
| out their catkins in the fields. ‘The marsh is gay 
with the bright orange-flowers of the marsh-mari- 
gold; and the shady grove and humid bank, with 
the pilewort’s yellow stars. Before the end of 
the month, the leaves of the honeysuckle are nearly 
expanded; the garden is beautiful with the pink 
flowers of the imezereon; and the greenhouse, 
besides the pale narcissus and the bright camellia 
japonica, has the brilliant tulip, and all the rich and 
graceful hyacinth array. Leeks flourish in the caps 
of Welshmen on St. David’s Day ; and in the Irish 
bonnets, on St. Patrick’s Day, shamrock is planted. 
David and Patrick are March saints. Of David we 
have heard how 





° through the press of war 
His gallant comrades followed his green crest 
To conquest. 


Asa hint to future commentators, I suggest a 
misprint here. Leeks were more likely to have 
been written, by poetic’ license, as green cress, 
than asa crest, which we know to be a thing usually 
composed of hair or feathers. The leading act of 
the life of St. Patrick, performed on Croagh Patrick, 
is thus beautifully narrated by a native minstrel :— 
Och ! Antrim hills are mighty high, and so’s the Hill of 

Howth, too ; 
But we = know a mountain that is higher than them 


» too: 
°T was on the top of that high mount, St. Patrick preached 
a sermon ; 
He drove the frogs into the 
vermin. 





bogs, and banished all the 





A REJECTED LOVER. 


- Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes—or 
used to come—April, the crying girl. Whatever 
trick she may play us, in behaving as she ought 
not to behave, she cannot trick us out of her great 
day of tricks; we will be April Fools! The man 
who does n’t like to be a fool is fit for treasons, 
murders, and, particularly, stratagems ; he is the 
very man to punish on the first of April. ‘* Be- 
shrew the man,”’ says Elia, ‘* who, on such a day 
as this, should affect to stand alucf! Iam none of 
those sneakers. I am free of the corporation, and 
care not who knows it. He that meets me in the 
forest to-day, shall meet with no wiseacre, I can 
tell him! Stultus sum—translate me that, and take 
the meaning of it to yourself for your pains. . . 
I have never made an acquaintance that lasted, ora 
friendship that answered, with any one that had not 
some tincture of the absurd in their characters. . 
And take my word for this, reader—and say a fool 
told it you, if you please—that he who hath not a 
drachm of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of 
much worse matter in his composition.’’ April has 
her own small jokes in the way of fool-making. 
The prudent father of a family, before taking an 
extended walk, looks up into her face for a hint 
about the weather. ‘* There ’ll be a severe shower !” 
says April, with a frown. So, the father commits 
himself to walk out with the family umbrella ; 
April takes to shining; the sky looks as if there 
would be no more rain till Midsummer ; and the 
umbrella makes the prudent man look like a fool. 
Then April has not only fools, but birds. There 
is that much over-rated vocalist, the nightingale. 
No doubt his night-strain is unrivalled ; because 
nobody else would think of playing melodies at 
midnight, except students who are learning the 
trombone, and are ashamed to practise it when 
people are about. The nightingale is all very 
well; bat why not praise the throstle, and the 
blackbird, and the wood-lark? I should like to 
hear a better ballad-singer than the robin! As for 
the nightingale being crossed in love, and senti- 
mental in its habits ; though 


P many a poet echoes the conceit, 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 

Who lose the deepening twilight of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 

Full of meet sympathy, must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

ie We have learnt 

A different lore ; we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance !—’T is the merry nightingale ! 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love chant and disburthen his full soul 

Of all its music. 


After the nightingale, there comes the wryneck, 
our woodpecker, and the cuckoo ; he is melancholy, 
perhaps. Spring pigeons are to hand, and a rage 
for building speculation seizes all the birds. Now 
is the time for feathering their nests. 

Then, there comes also, in April, the festival of 
the English Patron St. George, formerly of Cap- 
padocia, the most unmitigated rogue that ever got 
a church legend to himself, and suffered registration 
in the list of saints. 

There. Ishallsay nothing about May. I scorn 
to talk of May till I have had my winter. I don’t 
care for the disappointment that the spring must 
suffer in losing all the praise I could have showered 
on it; it is nothing to the disappointment I have 





suffered from the constant liquidity of the Serpen- 
tine. If I have tagged rhymes from all manner of 
poets about flowers, and that sort of thing, I beg to 
inform Londoners that they are of no consequence. 
Let them stand on any of their bridges in the 
morning, and they will see what Wordsworth him- 


self declares to be quite equal toCumberland. Hear 
him :— , 


Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty ! 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie, 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor valleys, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I—never felt—a calm so deep! 


So let us not be sighing here in London after fields 
and flowers. We are better off. What are the 
lambs to us unroasted? And what do birds concern 
us with their feathers ont They had better float 
in gravy than in music. Others may do as they 
please, but I shall stop in town. I suspect foul 
play. I suspect that Winter has been made away 
with, and Spring is too clearly a gainer not to lie 
open to suspicion. Spring was seen where she 
had no business to be, stealing about timidly at 
Christmas; and, when her proper time came, 
stealing away altogether to let Winter in where 
and when he was not wanted. There is something 
wrong in all this; although I hope it is all right; 
but I shall stay in town; for I do not choose to be 
mixed yp with such irregular transactions. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A REJECTED LOVER. 


You “ never loved me,’’ Ada !—Those slow words 
Dropped softly from your gentle woman’s tongue, 
Out of your true and tender woman’s heart, 
Dropped—piercing into mine like very swords, 

The sharper for their brightness! Yet no wrong 
Lies to your charge ; nor cruelty, nor art ; 

Even while you spoke, I saw the ready tear-drop start. 


You ‘‘ never loved me ?’’—No, you never knew— 
You, with youth’s dews yet glittering on your soul— 
What ’tis to love. Slow, drop by drop, to pour 

Our life’s whole essence, perfumed through and through 
With all the best we have, or can control, 

For the libation ; cast it down before 

Your feet—then lift the goblet, dry for evermore ! 


I shall not die, as foolish lovers do : 

A man’s heart beats beneath this breast of mine ! 

The breast where—Curse on that fiend’s whispering, 

** It might have been !’’—Ada, I will be true 

Unto myself—the self that worshipped thine. 

May all life’s pain, like those few tears that spring 

For me—glance off as rain-drops from my white dove’s 
wing ! 


May your live long, some good man’s bosom-flower, 

And gather children round your matron knees ! 

Then, when all this is past, and you and I 

Remember each our youth but as an hour 

Of joy—or torture ; one, serene, at ease, 

May meet the other’s grave yet steadfast eye, 

Thinking, ‘‘ He loved me well !’’—clasp hand, and so 
pass by. 
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From the Athenzeum. 
Life of Lord Jeffrey. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Lonp Cocksurn. 2 vols. 
Edindurgh: Black. 


We confess our expectations on taking up these 
volumes were very high—and they have not been 
disappointed. ‘The book contains a variety of ex- 
cellent matter—and the letters of Lord Jeffrey will 
heighten the respect that attaches to his name. It 
is only in these that his fine nature can now be 
thoroughly understood—and we predict for his 
Correspondence a wide and enduring popularity.— 
The first of the volumes contains his biography by 
Lord Cockburn, written with graceful ease and 
in a manly style. The second comprises two 
hundred and eleven letters, such as are rarely met 
with. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in Edinburgh, on the 
23d of October, 1773. His father was one of the 
depute-clerks—a respectable, but not a high situa- 
tion. His mother was a Miss Louden. His first 
master was Mr. Fraser, who, from three successive 
classes, of four years each, had the fortune to turn 
out Walter Scott, Jeffrey, and Brougham. In his 
boyhood, Jeffrey displayed a remarkable propensity 
to reading—and the registry of the books which he 
read through attests more activity and industry 
than are found commonly even with first-form boys. 
He completed his studies at Glasgow and Oxford 
—and even in that period of his life displayed all 
the leading qualities that afterwards made him 
eminent. He was from the first a pupil of the 
Scotch school of Philosophy. The literary fame 
ef Hume, Smith, and Robertson, the honors paid 
to brilliant college professors, stimulated his 
nature—which was ardent and aspiring, and 
strengthened by that organization of body which 
gives mental nerve and elasticity. His mind was 
not naturally grand or commanding—but it was 
exquisitely endowed with many qualities not often 
found together. His intellect was at once versa- 
tile and clear, with a happy blending of fancy and 
judgment—and he had the ready command of all 
his powers. Highly estimating his varied talents, 
we yet do not think—as some of his friends do— 
that he could have been a profound original thinker, 
like Hume or Smith, even if he had concentrated 
his intellect. For purely scientific subjects, his 
mind wanted the strenuous faculty of severe 
abstraction ; it was on topics requiring ready per- 
ception and judicious taste rather than deeply 
originative capacity that his intellect found its 
elements genially expand. The vivacity of spirit 
which gives such charm to his correspondence, and 
sheds such grace on his manners, would have been 
an impediment to the toil required for works like 
‘* The Wealth of Nations” or the ‘ Spirit of 
Laws.”” Lord Cockburn says :— 


He was not so much distinguished by the predomi- 
nance of any one great quality, as by the union of 
several of the finest. Rapidity of intellect, instead of 
anisleading, as it often does, was combined in him 
with great soundness ; and a high condition of the 
reasoning powers with an active and delightful fancy. 
Though not what is termed learned, his knowledge 
was various ; and on literature, politics, and the 
philosophy of life, it was deep. A taste exquisitely 
delicate and largely exercised, was one of the great 
sources of his enjoyment, and of his unmatched criti- 
eal skill. But the peculiar charm of his character 
Jay in the junction of intellectual power with moral 
worth. His honor was superior to every temptation 
by which the world could assail it. The pleasures 
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of the heart were necessary for his existence, and 
were preferred by him to every other gratification, 
except the pleasures of conscience. Passing much of 
his time in literary and political contention, he was 
never once chilled by an unkind feeling, even towards 
those he was trying to overcome. An habitual gayety 
never allowed its thoughtlessness, nor an habitual 
prudence its caution, to interfere with any claim of 
charity or duty. Nor was this merely the passive 
amiableness of a gentle disposition. It was the posi- 
tive humanity of a resolute man, glowing in the 
conflicts of the world. 


This. is very high praise—and, after having read 
Jeffrey’s Life and Letters, we can cordially attest 
that it is deserved. The generous humanity, the 
genial good-will, the ever-reenrring play of the 
noblest affections of the heart endear to us the 
writer of these letters, and claim the sympathies 
of all who are alive to what is beautiful in human 
nature. But we cannot accept without qualification 
the following paragraph from Lord Cockburn.— 


He prepared himself for what he did by judicious 
early industry. He then chose the most difficult 
spheres in which talent can be exerted, and excelled 
in them all ; rising from obscurity and dependence to 
affluence and renown. His splendor as an advocate 
was exceeded by his eminence as a judge. He was 
the founder of a new system of criticism, and this a 
higher one than had ever existed. As an editor and 
as a writer, he did as much to improve his country 
and the world, as can almost ever be done, by dis- 
cussion, by a single man. He was the last of four 
preéminent Scotchmen, who, living in their own coun- 
try, raised its character and extended its reputation, 
during the period of his career. The other three were 
Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, and Thomas Chalmers; 
each of whom, in literature, philosophy, or policy, 
caused great changes ; and each left upon his age the 
impression of the mind that produced them. Jeffrey, 
though surpassed in genius certainly by Scott, and 
perhaps, by Chalmers, was inferior to none of them in 
public usefulness, or in the beauty of the means by 
which he achieved it, or in its probable duration. 
The elevation of the public mind was his peculiar 
glory. In one respect alone he was unfortunate. The 
assaults which he led against error, were efforts in 
which the value of his personal services can never be 
duly seen. His position required him to dissipate, in 
detached and nameless exertions, as much philosophy 
and beautiful composition as would have sustained 
avowed and important original works. He has raised 
a great monument, but it is one on which his own 
name is too faintly engraved. 


Lord Cockburn has here applied too much of 


what the French call * couleur locale.’? He has 
expressed the feeling at Edinburgh about Lord 
Jeffrey as a literary character—identifying him 
with all the brilliancy of the famous Blue and Yel- 
low Review. South of the Tweed, we do not 
place the name of Jeffrey—brilliant and honored 
though it be—in a line with those of Scott and 
Chalmers. Both the latter had not only powerful 
originality—but, had they followed political or 
legal life, like Jeffrey, they would have been more 
dominant over others than one of Jeffrey’s organiza- 
tion could be. When we think of the labors of 
Chalmers as a parish priest, with his direct per- 
sonal influence as a social spirit on his age, and 
the enormous extent of his literary toil—it looks 
like want of judgment to challenge comparison be- 
tween such men. Scotchmen have been too prone 
to take Lord Jeffrey as the Edinburgh Review per- 
sonified, and to associate with his reputation all the 
wit of Sydney Smith, the brilliancy of Macaulay, 
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the depth of Mackintosh, the learning of Hallam 
and Allen, with the science of Hamilton and 
others. Lord Byron's invective in verse against 
Jeffrey and the quarrel of the latter with Moore, 
combined with some other matters to identify Jef- 
frey with the Review so much that his literary 
fame was exaggerated. Inhis collected papers we 
have seen some of his best writings—and we cannot 
think that in literature, had he applied himself to 
original works, he could ever have graduated with 
either Hallam or Macaulay. Compare with the 
best of Jeffrey’s Essays the analysis of the Baconian 
Philosophy by Hallam, or the observations on 
Shakspeare from the same writer in the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to Modern Literature,’’—and the difference, 
not only in the compass, but in the originality of 
the two minds will be obvivus. Even as a mere 
stylist, (apart from thinking,) Jeffrey had not the 
distinctive originality visible in the compositions 
of Sydney Smith or of Macaulay. His style was 
modelled on that of the orthodox English Kssay— 
aiming always at the correct, often attaining the 
graceful, but never attempting the great. ‘Twoof 
the best and most carefully finished Essays from 
his pen are, his celebrated Review of ‘ Scott’s 
Life of Swift,”’ and his able Essay on Irish His- 
tory, in his Review of O'Driscol. These are very 
good examples of smooth and carefully finished 
composition ; but their merit as specimens of liter- 
ary style is inferior to that of Lord Dudley’s Essay 
on Horne Tooke, and to that of other papers in the 
Quarterly.—Lord Cockburn calls Jeffrey, in the 
first line of his work, ‘‘ the greatest of British 
critics.’’ Here again we perceive something of 
Scotch partiality for a celebrated Scotchman. We 
cannot admit that it follows that the most famous 
of reviewers must necessarily have been the great- 
est of critics. The most important and difficult 
department of literary criticism is that of the 
higher poetry. Now, taking the criticism of 
Jeffrey on the great poets of the generation past 
away, would any jury of scholars taken from 
English, Scotch, or German Universities accept it 
as true and profound appreciation of original 
poetical genius? Compare the enthusiastic ad- 
miration which he expressed for Crabbe with his 
critical effusions on Byron and Wordsworth—and 
the defects of his criticism where appreciation of 
the purely ideal is required become palpable. It is 
very significant of his critical system of poetical 
appreciation that in his list of two hundred articles 
contributed to the journal of which he was the 
editor, he himself gave no critical recognition of 
so remarkable and original a genius as Shelley. 
His overrating Crabbe in the age that produced 
Wordsworth, Byron and Shelley, seems to us to in- 
dicate an esthetical deficiency similar to that of one 
who in the Fine Arts would place Teniers over 
Leonardo or Rafaelle, or prefer the graceful and 
light music of a popular opera to the sublime and 
almost seraphic utterances of Mozart or Beethoven. 
When we contrast what Jeffrey has written on 
Shakspeare with the originality and_ critical 
subtlety of Coleridge and Hazlitt on the same 
theme, we must decline to endorse Lord Cockburn’s 
assertion that Jeffrey was ‘‘ the greatest of British 
critics.” Though we are very sensible of the 
defects in Johnson’s ‘* Lives of the Poets,’’—we 
think that the veteran author exhibited more power, 
force, and originality of thought in that work (ex- 
ecuted after his seventieth year) than we can ob- 
serve in Lord Jeffrey’s ‘* Collected Essays.’’ Nor 
do any of these latter equal as pieces of critical 
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composition the ‘* Preface to Shakspeare.”’ After 
the last great work of Mr. Hallam’s pen, we can- 
not think it right to claim the first place amongst 
‘¢ British critics” for Jeffrey. 

What then was Jeffrey’s forte ?’—and what the 
cause of his great reputation? These are questions 
which the present work will enable us to answer. 
With a strong bent towards literary life, it hap- 
pened to him to be placed in early years in the 
management of a journal destined to win world- 
wide notoriety and exercise vast influence on public 
opinion. The design of the Edinburgh Review 
belonged to Sydney Smith, who was its founder, 
but Jeffrey was the editor who ruled over it in its 
palmiest days. From causes known to all our 
readers, the post became a famous one. His own 
racy and vivacious pen won for Jeffrey literary 
reputation, while a blaze of reflected light from the 
brilliant band, amongst whom he at least was one 
of the furemost, cast additional lustre upon his name. 
He had all the qualities required for his part— 
what Bentham would have called ‘‘ the appropriate 
official aptitude’? necessary for such a position. 
Quick and apprehensive beyond most men, with 
singular versatility of intellect, he was qualified to 
deal with a variety of topics. To apply an ethical 
standard to public measures, to refer more decidedly 
to utility, and to seek to elevate opinion, were main 
objects fullowed with more or less success in the 
Review. Such criticism had been before applied 
to Letters—but it was desultory and unsystematic, 
and the great merit of the Edinburgh Review was, 
its long-sustained ability, its elevated purpose, and 
its varied literary power. It was at that time use- 
ful and interesting beyond any precedent amongst 
Reviews. As there have been some errors circu- 
lated about the actual circumstances of the launch 
of the Review, we extract the following passage 
from Lord Cockburn’s account. 


The merit of having first suggested the work is 
undoubtedly due to Mr. Smith. He himself claims it, 
and to those acquainted with his character this is 


sufficient. But Jeffrey admits it. His ‘* Contribu- 
tions’’ are dedicated to Mr. Smith, expressly as ‘* The 
Original Projector of the Edinburgh Review.’’ 
And no other person has ever come forward to dis- 
pute the fact. Whatever credit, therefore, attaches 
to the first announced idea of the undertaking, it 
belongs to Mr. Smith. But his statement might 
make it appear that the resolution to begin it was 
sudden and accidental, and as if it had occurred and 
been acted upon at once at that casual meeting. 
But probably all that is meant is, that it was then 
that the matter was brought to a practical conclusion. 
Because it is difficult to believe that such an under- 
taking could have been determined upon, on the sug- 
gestion of a moment, and without previous calculation 
and arrangement. Accordingly, Jeffrey never as- 
cribed more to this meeting than that it was there 
that they had their ‘* first serious consultations about 
it.’ It happened to be a tempestuous evening, and 
I have heard him say that they had some merriment 
at the greater storm they were about to raise. There 
were circumstances that tended so directly towards 
the production of some such work, that it seems now 
as if its appearance, in Edinburgh, and about this 
time, might almost have been foreseen. Of these it is 
sufficient to mention the irrepressible passion for 
discussion which succeeded the fall of old systems on 
the French Revolution ; the strong feeling of resent- 
ment at our own party intolerance ; the obviousness 
that it was only through the press that this intoler- 
ance could be abated, or our policy reformed ; the 
dotage of all the existing journals ; and the presence, 
in this place, of the able young men who have been 
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mentioned, most of them in close alliance, and to 
whom concealed authorship was an irresistible vent. 
The most important of these were Jeffrey, Smith, 
Brougham and Horner. Very few of them contem- 
plated letters or politics as the business of their lives, 
but they were all eager for distinction, and for the 
dissemination of what they, in their various walks, 
thought important truth ; and they were then all 
masters of their own time.* 


The note to the above passage regarding the 
ages of the Reviewers dispels a great deal of erro- 
neous supposition about their extreme youth. The 
diaries of Walter Scott and Horner have already 
placed us behind the scenes to such an extent that 
we will not extract any part of Lord Cockburn’s 
lively description of the success of the Review. To 
Jeffrey its effect was of vast importance—as we can 
well imagine from the picture thus drawn of him 
by his biographer at the time of his marriage. 


The marriage took place on the Ist November, 
1801. It had all the recommendations of poverty. 
His father, who was in humble circumstances, as- 
sisted them a very little ; but Miss Wilson had no 
fortune, and Jeffrey had told his brother, only six 
months before, that “‘my profession has never yet 
brought me 1001. a year. Yet have I determined to 
venture upon this new state. It shows a reliance on 
Providence scarcely to be equalled in this degenerate 
age, and indicates such resolutions of economy as 
would terrify any less magnanimous adventurer.” 
His brother having asked him to describe his wife ; 
he did so, as I think, who came to know her well, 
with great accuracy. ‘‘ You ask me to describe my 
Catharine to you ; but I have no talent for descrip- 
tion, and put but little faith in full-drawn characters ; 
besides, the original is now so much a part of myself, 
that it would not be decent to enlarge very much, 
either upon her excellences or her imperfections. It 
is proper, however, to tell you, in sober earnest, that 
she is not a ‘showy or remarkable girl, either in 
person or character. She has good sense, good man- 
ners, good temper, and good hands, and above all, I 
am perfectly sure that she has a good heart, and that 
it is mine without reluctance or division.’ She soon 
secured the respect and esteem of all his friends, and 
made her house and its society very agreeable. 
Their first home was in Buccleuch Place, one of the 
new parts of the old town ; not in either the eighth 
or the ninth stories, neither of which ever existed, 
but in the third story, of what is now No. 18 of the 
street. His domestic arrangements were set about 
with that honorable economy which always enabled 
him to practise great generosity. There is a sheet of 
paper containing an inventory, in his own writing, 
of every article of furniture that he went to the 
length of getting, with the prices. His own study 
was only made comfortable at the cost of 7/. 18s. ; 
the banqueting hall rose to 137. 8s., aud the drawing- 
room actually amounted to 22/7. 19s. 


Great as was Jeffiey’s after success at the bar, 
for several years he made very little way. After 
having been nine years in practice, his professional 
income in 1804 was only 2407. He had to bear 
the loss of his first wife and his infant son—and the 
depression of his feelings thereupon is described 
with the most genuine pathos. His despondency 
lasted for a considerable time, and was so great 
that at the period of his intended duel with Moore 


* Their youth, though it was one of the established 
grounds of the pretended contempt of their opponents, 
was by no means excessive. Allen, in 1802, was thirty- 
two, Smith, thirty-one, Jeffrey, twenty-nine, Brown, 
twenty-four, Horner, twenty-four, Brougham, twenty- 
three. Excellent ages for such work. 
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at Chalk Farm he gave Horner the impression that 
he was weary of existence. Our readers will 
peruse with deep interest the following tribute to 
the personal qualities of the brilliant poet lately 
removed from us. Here is Jefirey’s account, 
written at the time— 


I am happy to inform you that the business is at 
length amicably settled. Moore agreed to withdraw 
his defiance; and then I had no hesitation in assuring 
him (as I was ready to have done at the beginning, 
if he had applied amicably) that in writing the re- 
view I considered myself merely as the censor of the 
morality of his book, and that I intended to assert 
nothing as to the personal motives or personal char- 
acter of the author, of whom I had no knowledge at 
the time. Those, I think, are the words of my ex- 
planation. We have since breakfasted together very 
lovingly. He has professed his penitence for what he 
has written, and declared that he will never again 
apply any little talent he may possess to such pur- 
poses; and I have said, that I shall be happy to praise 
him whenever I find that he has abjured those objec- 
tionable topics. You are too severe upon the little 
man. He has behaved with great spirit throughout 
this business. He really is not profligate, and is 
universally regarded, even by those who resent the 
style of his poetry, as an innocent, good-hearted, 
idle fellow. If he comes to Scotland, as he talks of 
doing in November, I hope you will not refuse to sit 
down with him at my table. We were very near 
going to Hamburgh after we had been bound over 
here ; but it is much better as itis. I am glad to 
have gone through this scene, both because it satisfies 
me that my nerves are good enough to enable me to 
act in conformity to my notions of propriety without 
any suffering, and because it also assures me that I 
am really as little in love with life as I have been for 
some time in the habit of professing. 


In the foregoing letter the cordial, frank, and 
manly character of Jeffrey is visible. His nature 
—to use a phrase of his own often employed in 
these letters—was eminently ‘ sweet-blooded.’’ 
We are so desirous to bring his admirable letters 
under the notiee of our readers, that we cannot 
pause upon the second marriage of Jeffrey to Miss 
Wilkes (a niece of the John Wilkes)—his descrip- 
tion of his voyage to America—his forensic suc- 
cesses at Edinburgh—and his gradual rise to be 
lord advocate under the Grey ministry. We must 
refer our readers to the very-ably-written biography 
of Lord Cockburn for these details. 

As our readers will see, the letters exhibit 
much of the vivacity and freshness of Walpole, 
combined with the literary grace of Chesterfield 
and the sweet tenderness of Cowper. In their 
union of emotional feeling with refined sense and 
bright conception, their character is almost poeti- 
cal. They are revelations of Jeffrey’s heart as 
well as of his head, and will make him known and 
loved by countless readers. His fascination as a 
friend and companion can be easily understood 
after reading these effusions of a mind whose genial 
feeling could not be stifled or depressed by forensic 
or literary toil, or by the snows of age. Here isa 
letter to one of his grandchildren, when its writer 
was in his seventy-fifth year. The way in which 
it addresses the feelings of the child is very beauti- 
ful :-— 


Craigcrook, 21st June, 1847. 


A high day ! and a holiday ! the longest and the 
brightest of the year; the very middle day of the 
summer—and the very day when Maggie first opened 
her sweet eyes on the light! Bless you ever my 
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darling and bonny bairn. You have now blossomed 
beside us for six pleasant years, and been all that 
time the light of our eyes, and the love of our hearts 
—at first the cause of some tender fears from your 
weakness and delicacy—then of some little provoca- 
tion, from your too great love, as we thought, of your 
own will and amusement—but now only of love and 
admiration for your gentle obedience to your parents, 
and your sweet yielding to the wishes of your younger 
sister and brother. God bless and keep you then for- 
ever, my delightful and ever improving child, and 
make you, not only gay and happy as an angel with- 
out sin and sorrow, but meek and mild, like that 
heavenly Child, who was once sent down to earth for 
our example. Well, the sun is shining brightly on 
our towers and trees, and the great bonfire is all piled 
up and ready to be lighted, when we come out after 
drinking your health at dinner ; and we have got a 
great blue and yellow flag hung out on the tower, 
waving proudly in the wind, and telling all the coun- 
try around that this is a day of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving, and wishes of happiness, with all who live 
under its shadow. And the servants are all to have 
a fine dinner, and wine and whiskey to drink to your 
health, and all the young Christies (that is the new 
gardener’s children) will be taught to repeat your 
name with blessings ; and, when they are drawn up 
round the bonfire, will wonder a little, I dare say, 
what sort of a creature this Miss Maggie can be, that 
we are making all this fuss about! and so you must 
take care, when you come, to be good enough, and 
pretty enough, to make them understand why we all 
so love and honor you. Frankie and Tarley have been 
talking a great deal about you this morning already, 
and Granny is going to take them and Mary Ruther- 
furd and her brother down to the sea at Cramond— 
that they may tell the fishes and the distant shores 
what a happy and a hopeful day it is to them, and to 
us all. And so bless you again, my sweet one, for 
this and all future years. Think kindly of one who 
thinks always of you ; and believe, that of all who 
love you, there is none who has loved you better or 
longer, or more constantly than your loving Grandpa. 


His love of nature and its varied scenery was 
almost a passion with Jeffrey—and gave him more 
pleasure than his worldly success. What a fine 
feeling and sense run through the following letter 
to Mrs. Malcolm Laing, the widow of the Scottish 
historian! It is written from London in 1831 
amidst the toils of office :— 


My dear Mrs. Laing—A thousand thanks for your 
kind and amiable letter. It breathes the very spirit 
of happiness—and of all that deserves happiness ; 
and I rejoice in it and try not to envy it. It is very 
soothing to me to think of you at Craigcrook, and 
that you will be happy there. But you are happy 
everywhere, and make all places happy to which you 
come. Would to Heaven I were with you, among the 
roses and the beeches. After all, why should I not 
be there? I have money enough nearly to live there 
in independent idleness, (at least with the help of 
your domestic economy,) and the world would go on 
about as well, I dare say, although I passed my days 
in reading and gardening, and my nights in unbroken 
slumbers. Why, then, should I vex my worn and 
shattered frame with toils and efforts, and disturb 
the last sands in my hour-glass with the shaking of a 
foolish ambition? Why, indeed? Why does nobody 
do what is most conducive to their happiness? Or, 
rather, why are we all framed and moulded into such 
artificial creatures as to require the excitement of 
habitual exertions, and the dream of ideal importance, 
and the strong exercise of hard work, to keep out of 
ennui and despondency, and a stealing torpor and 
depressing feeling of insignificance? It is something 
of this kind with all of us, and we magnify it into a 
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notion of duty, and a pretence of being useful i: our 
generation! I think I shall break loose one day very 
soon from these trammels, and live the life of nature 
and reason after all. It is a bad experiment, I know, 
at these years. But if my health stand the change, I 
am pretty sure that my spirits would. Only I must 
get through this job first. 


Writing to Mr. T. Thomson in the same year, 
after describing the reform struggle in the spring, 
he says, (20th April, 1831,) in a letter that will 
recall one of Wordsworth’s finest sounets :— 


It was a beautiful, rosy, dead calm morning when 
we broke up a little before five to-day ; and I took 
three pensive turns along the solitude of Westminster 
Bridge, admiring the sharp clearness of St. Paul’s, 
and all the city spires soaring up in a cloudless sky, 
the orange-red light that was beginning to play on 
the trees of the Abbey, and the old windows of the 
speaker’s house, and the flat, green mist of the river 
floating upon a few lazy hulks on the tide, and mov- 
ing low under the arches. It was a curious contrast 
with the long previous imprisonment in the stifling 
roaring House, amidst dying candles, and every sort 
of exhalation. 


Jeffrey’s powers of description were first-rate. 
In Walpole’s letters there are few things more 
graphic or so full-toned as the following picture of 
the venerable Lord Grey addressing the House of 
Peers by the dawn of a summer morning :— 


Lord Grey’s reply was on the whole admirable ; in 
tone and spirit perfect, and, considering his age and 
the time, really astonishing. He spoke near an hour 
and a half, after five o’clock, from the kindling dawn 
into full sunlight, and I think with great effect. ‘The 
aspect of the House was very striking through the 
whole night, very full, and, on the whole, still and 
solemn, (but for the row with Durham and Phillpots, 
which ended in the merited exposure of the latter.) 
The whole throne and the space around it clustered 
over with one hundred members of our house, and the 
space below the bar (which, since the galleries which 
are constructed over the grand entrance, is also left 
entirely for us) nearly filled with two hundred more, 
ranged in a standing row of three deep along the bar, 
another sitting on the ground against the wall, and 
the space between covered with moving and sitting 
figures in all directions, with twenty or thirty clam- 
bering on the railings, and perched up by the door- 
ways. Between four and five, when the daylight 
began to shed its blue beams across the red candle- 
light, the scene was very picturesque, from the 
singular grouping of forty or fifty of us sprawling on 
the floor, awake and asleep, in all imaginable atti- 
tudes, and with all sorts of expressions and wrappings. 
** Young Cadboll,’’ who chose to try how he could 
sleep standing, jammed in a corner, fell flat down 
over two prostrate Irishmen on the floor, with a noise 
that made us all start, but no mischief was done. 
The candles had been renewed before dawn, and blazed 
on after the sun came fairly in at the high windows, 
and produced a strange, but rather grand effect, on 
the red draperies and furniture and dusky tapestry 
on the walls. Heaven knows what will become of it. 


Here is a description of a first-class specimen of 
an English woman of fashion. Jane Austen 
could not seize the shades with more delicacy of 
perception :— 


Have you any idea what sort of thing a truly ele- 
gant English woman of fashion is? I suspect not: 
for it is not to be seen almost out of England, and I 
do not know very well how to describe it. Great 
quietness, simplicity, and delicacy of manners, with 
@ certain dignity and self-possession that puts vulgar- 
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ity out of countenance, and keeps presumption in 
awe ; & singularly sweet, soft, and rather low voice, 
with remarkable elegance and ease of diction ; a per- 
fect taste in wit and manners and conversation, but 
no loquacity, and rather languid spirits ; a sort of 
indolent disdain of display and accomplishments ; an 
air of great good-nature and kindness, with but too 
often some heartlessness, duplicity, and ambition. 
These are some of the traits, and such, I think, as 
would most strike an American. You would think 
her rather cold and spiritless ; but she would pre- 
dominate over you in the Jong run; and indeed is a 
very bewitching and dangerous creature, more seduc- 
tive and graceful than any other in the world ; but 
not better nor happier ; and I am speaking even of 
the very best and most perfect. 


In the same letter, written to his sister-in-law, an 
American lady, he contrasts England and America 
together in language that reminds us at once of 
Tennyson’s poetry and of Cobbett’s “* Rural Rides.” 
The contrast is taken from that point of view which 
makes so many of our countrymen cry with Cowper 
—‘ England! with all thy faults, I love thee 
still.’ — 


Would you like to know what old England is like? 
and in what it most differs from America? Mostly, 
I think, in the visible memorials of antiquity with 
which it is overspread ; the superior beauty of its 
verdure, and the more tasteful and happy state and 
distribution of its woods. Everything around you 
here is historical, and leads to romantic or interesting 
recollections. Gray-grown church towers, cathedrals, 
ruined abbeys, castles of all sizes and descriptions, in 
all stages of decay, from those that are inhabited to 
those in whose moats ancient trees are growing, and 
ivy mantling over their mouldered fragments. Within 
sight of this house, for instance, there are the re- 
mains of the palace of Hunsden, where Queen Eliza- 
beth passed her childhood, and Theobalds, where 
King James had his hunting seat, and the Rye-house, 
where Rumbald’s plot was laid, and which is still 
occupied by a maltster—such is the permanency of 
habits and professions in this ancient country. Then, 
there are two gigantic oak stumps, with a few fresh 
branches still, which are said to have been planted by 
Edward IIf., and massive stone bridges over lazy 
waters ; and churches that look as old as Christian- 
ity; and beautiful groups of branchy trees ; and a 
verdure like nothing else in the universe ; and all the 
cottages and lawns fragrant with sweet briar and 
violets, and glowing with purple lilacs and white 
elders ; and antique villages scattering round wide 
bright greens; with old trees and ponds, and a 
massive pair of oaken stocks preserved from the days 
of Alfred. With you everything is new, and glaring, 
and angular, and withal rather frail, slight, and 
perishable ; nothing soft and mellow and venerable, 
or that looks as if it ever would become so. 


So, throughout all this delightful correspondence 
do we find the love of nature and the display of the 
urest and best affections. The perusal of Jeffrey's 
etters is calculated at once to please the mind and 
to instruct and improve the heart. The cordial 
humanity that is their inspiration affects us with 
more power from its thoroughly genuine and real 
character. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DOCTOR VERSUS THE MEDICINE. 


WE have not taken any part in the controversy 
now raging between the Allopathists and Home- 
opathists ; but we think it our duty to point out a 
signal benefit which appears to have resulted from 





it. Allopathy means simply ‘‘ another suffering,”’ 
and Homeopathy ‘‘the same suffering ;’’ from 
which the ingenious may conclude that our regular 
doctors pretend to cure diseases by inducing other 
diseases, and the new school by inducing symptoms 
identical with those of the existing disease. But 
there is another difference between the schools. ‘The 
one gives the medicine boldly by the grain, the 
other cautiously by the millionth part of a grain. 
Both sometimes fail ; both sometimes cure. Which 
is right? 

We cannot pretend to answer the question ; but 
in practice we hold with the regular doctors. We 
do this because we are used to it. We may besaid 
to have been born with their silver spoon in our 
mouths ; and we should be terrified if the ghost of 
a grain went in instead. We have done our duty 
from our youth up by pills, boluses, and draughts ; 
we can lay our hand, with a clear conscience, on 
our stomach, and avouch that fact. We have ever 
held our doctor in too much reverence to disobey 
him ; and we revere him more and more every day, 
since we find him grappling closer and closer with 
the Homeopathists, and meeting them manfully on 
their own ground. ‘* We will not,’”’ says he, 
‘* give in to the absurdity of attempting to coun- 
teract a disease by a medicine that produces the same 
disease ; but something good may be learned from 
your infinitesimal system. ‘To that system you owe 
the fact that you are now at large; if you had 
given doses like ours of such medicines, you would 
have been in the hands of the turnkey or the mad- 
doctor long ago. Your cures have been effected by 
your giving so little as not to interrupt nature in 
any appreciable manner. But we will improve 
upon your placebos. If an infinitesimal dose is 
good, no dose at all is better—and, except in special 
cases, that shall henceforward be our system !’’ 

Our readers may think this a jest ; but it is actually 
the point at which, on the part of the Allopathists, 
the controversy has arrived. A very intelligent 
and intelligible paper, by Dr. C. Radclyffe Hall, of 
Torquay, has appeared in the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Journal, in which the subject is treated 
in a pleasant and profitable way. He is aware of 
the difficulty there will be in introducing the new 
system—of the surprised stare with which the 
patient will regard the doctor ‘* duing nothing ;”’ 
and as confidence is an important part of the cure, 
the rule cannot be made absolute. ‘* But as often 
as it can be adopted it should. By degrees, the 
doctrine will work its way, that medical attendants 
are required to survey, superintend, and direct 
disease, to watch lest harm accrue unnoticed, to 
employ active remedies when required, or not to 
interfere at all, as seems to their own judgment best. 
Every case of successful treatment without medi- 
cines will assist to indoctrinate the public with this 
view. By learning how much nature can do with- 
out medicines, people will be able to perceive more 
correctly how much medicines, when they are neces- 
~/ can assist nature.’’ 

The following is given as an example of a case 
of non-interference. ‘‘ A child, above the age of 
infancy, is chilly, looks dull around its eyes, has 
headache, in the back, quick pulse, and no 
appetite. It is not known that the digestive organs 
have been overtaxed. The case may prove—any- 
thing. A local inflammation not yet made manifest 
by local pain ; the commencement of continued, or 
remittent, or exanthematous fever ; in a word, there 
is scarcely any ailment of children of which this 
may not be the commencement. Jf, on careful ex- 
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amination, no local disease can be made out, we| is expected to fit. Diseases run their course, and 
have no correct indication for special treatment.|so do remedies; but it might be well to inquire 
Give nature fair play. Put the child into a warm | what relation there is between the course of the one 
bed in a warm room, keep it quiet, stop the sup-/and that of the other. The unvarying treatment 
plies of food, but not of water, and wait. When | of a disease looks odd to a thinking bystander. The 
reaction takes place, if there be anything serious, | same medicines are administered in case after case ; 
it —_ nye: = = know what —— oa Gedy —— ae the er 
to. ery frequently, the case is one of mere) fate. The patient dies—the patient recovers. a 
pee te: febrile aves, from exposure to cold ;, then? The doctor has done his best—everything 
and, in two or three days, the child is perfectly well | has been according to rule! 
again, without having taken either medicines or | The following are the rules laid down for practi- 
globules. But have we done nothing? When the | tioners on the new system :— 
heart was striving to restore the balaice of the cir- ‘ : oe : . 
culation, by adopting the recumbent posture, we| _ 1. Never prescribe medicines when hygiene will 
gave it less work todo. The equable warmth of the | —— and can Qs enforced. , ahi 
bed was soothing to the nervous system, and solicited | |“ a ates ian eee repels im 
the afflux of blood to the surface. By abstinence, | be. . a ae 
we avoided ministering to congestion of the viscera, ar iene prescribe medicines, except avowedly as 
and introducing food which, as it could not be | mere palliatives, when the period is gone by for them 
properly digested, would decompose and irritate | to pe of ultimate service. 
the stomach and bowels.”’ Here the do-nothing | 4. Never conceal the general intention of the treat- 
doctor actually assisted nature ; he took care that/ ment ; that is, whether it be adopted with a view to 
she should not be thwarted in her operations, and | cure, or only to mitigate the disease, or merely to al- 
he stood by watching the case, like an attorney at  leviate a symptom or symptoms. 
the examination of a prisoner, who does nothing,| 5. Never prescribe medicines more powerful than 
but whose presence is essential to his client. If | re necessary ; or continue a powerful medicine 
the usual counteracting remedies had been admin- | longer, or repeat it oftener, than the disease actually 
istered, a disease would have been induced, for | Foqures. sa ma rae : 
which a process of convalescence would have had |, 6 Never attribute to the medicine-giving part of 
to be gone through. If the globules had been given | - ee & successful case more than its 
simultaneously with the hygienic treatment de- | SO CREE SS eee 
scribed, Homeopathy instead of nature would have 
had the credit of the cure. 

‘* In all chronic blood-diseases,’’ says Dr. Hall, 
** medicines are useful, but hygienic treatment’’— 
the word is explained by the treatment of the above 


case—‘‘ must rank the first. In all acute blood- | the same suffering ; then Hydropathy, water-suffer- 
diseases, when mild and occurring in a previously 


n mi ing ; and now let us have Anapathy, no sufferin 
healthy constitution, as they must run through a! c* pany sd 


special course, and Jast for a certain time, cases nae. 
will frequently do very well without any medicines. 
More frequently, a little medicine occasionally to} New Move or Operatixa in Svuncery.—It is 
meet a temporary requirement is serviceable ; but | known to the professors of natural philosophy that a 
in every case of this kind, however severe, the | platina wire can be heated instantaneously to a red 
difficult point of medical judgment is, rather, when | heat by means of a powerful electric battery—and 
to do nothing, than what to do. Hygienic treat- | that in this state it will cut through the skin and 
ment is invariably necessary. Acting on the | flesh of the human body with more ease than the 
principle of the accoucheur, that nature is to be | Sharpest instruments. The surgeons of the Santa 
carefully watched, but that so long as she proceeds | —- oe en te iy 0 bent pe om 
well, she is to be let alone, we shall meet with few | cal instruments in pe of their operations—and, it is 
cases of illness in which we cannot find opportu-| .iq with perfect success. They have laid a memoir 
nities to judiciously dispense with medicines.” | oy tie subject before the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
Another difficulty in adopting this system may be | jn that capital. 
found in the doctor’s fear, that if he dispenses with 
medicines, the patient may dispense with him; but 
we are of Dr. Hall’s opinion, that this is quite} Apprication or THE SIRENE TO COUNT THE RATE AT 
illusory. ‘The only difference it will make will be | wiuscon rue wixas or Ixsecrs Move.—The buzzing and 
that patients will learn to trust more to the judg-| humming noises produced by winged insects are not, 
ment of their medical attendant, and less to the}as might be supposed, vocal sounds. ‘hey result 
efficacy of his medicines. from sonorous undulations imparted to the air by the 
Ilydropathy proceeds on the hygienic treatment, | flapping of their wings. This may be rendered evi- 
although doubtless in a somewhat rough manner. | deut by observing, that the noise always ceases when 
Air, exercise, rubbing, cold water, simple food— | the insect alights on any object. The sirene has heen 
such are its substitutes both for medicines and | igeniously applied for the purpose of ae 
globules; and we think the regular doctors might ah _— ‘ae he og anes onl the 
with great advantage take a leaf out of its book, as| 20g produced by ie resem indicates, as in the case 
well as out of the book of homeopathy. With this | o¢ any other musical sound, the rate of vibration. In 
reform, we would suggest—although with some | this way it has been ascertained that the wings of a 
timidity, for doctors are sensitive on the point— gnat flap at the rate of 15,000 times per second. The 
that a reéxamination, on broad scientific principles, pitch of the note produced by this insect in the act of 
even of common diseases, would do some good. flying is, therefore, more than two octaves above the 
Doctors are too fond of systems of treatment, which | highest note of a seven-octave piano forte.—Lardner’s 
are not made to fit the patient, but which the patient | Handbook, 





; We have called this a new system, but a new 
system is nothing without a name; and we there- 
fore beg leave to suggest one, made up, like the 
others, of a Greek compound. First, we have 
Allopathy, another suffering ; then Homeopathy, 
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From the Athenzeum, 13th March. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Amonc the many strange decrees which have 
filled the columns of the French Moniteur during 
the last three months, there is one—recently pub- 
lished—which makes over the buildings and de- 
pendencies of the College of the Sorbonne to the 
town of Paris, on condition of its maintaining 
therein the seat of the Academy of the Seine and 
the Faculties of Theology, Science and Letters. 
We are unable to ascertain what may be the 
ultimate results of this inexpensive liberality of M. 
Bonaparte—the only present effect seems to be, 
that it renders the situation of certain professors, 
(among whom is M. Cousin,) who enjoy comforta- 
ble apartments within the college, somewhat more 
precarious than it was under the rule of the Uni- 
versity. The greater part of the now existing 
buildings were erected under Richelieu—among 
the rest the chapel, the cupola of which, painted 
by Philippe de Champagne, is still in a good state 
of preservation. In the centre of the chapel stands 
the tomb of Richelieu ;—it was at sight of this 
monument that Peter the Great is said to have 
exclaimed, that were the great minister alive he 
would give half his kingdom to learn from Riche- 
lieu how to govern the remainder. The College 
of the Sorbonne has played a great part in th 
religious and intellectual history of Venspneal 
like most human institutions has had a progressive 
rise, a period of splendor, and a gradual decline. 
Its humble beginning, six hundred years ago, when 
Robert de Sorbonne, the confessor of Louis the 
Ninth—in remembrance of his own poverty-stricken 
youth and hungry studies—founded it for the re- 
ception of a hundred poor students, scarcely pre- 
saged its future greatness and the proud title which 
it was one day to acquire of the ‘* Perpetual Coun- 
cil of Gaul.’’ In the thirteenth century it was 
called the ** poor-house’’ (la pauvre maison) of the 
Sorbonne, and its professors were termed the 
** poor masters.’’ In the sixteenth century it was 

owerful enough to publish a decree absolving all 
Risestenen from their oath of allegiance to Henry 
the Third, in consequence of the murder of the 
Cardinal de Guise—and subsequently to refuse to 
recognize the claims of Henry the Fourth, even 
after his conversion to Catholicism, on the allega- 
tion that there was ‘‘ danger de feintise et de per- 
fidie.’’ These were the great days of the Sor- 
bonne, when it combated both the Reformation and 
the Jesuits, and defended the liberties of the Galli- 
can church. Under Richelieu its influence began 
to decline—the crafty statesman having jealously 
circumscribed it within the limits of religious 
discussion ; and in the seventeenth century we find 
the Sorbonne playing a paltry and inconsistent part 
in the great Jansenist quarrel. Arnauld—the 
great Arnauld—the honor of Port Royal—was 
expelled from the college for his attacks on the 
Jesuits, (its former enemies,) and seventy-one doc- 
tors of theology who refused to sign his condem- 
nation were also excluded. The great revolution 
closed the Sorbonne; and a decree of the Conven- 
tion even changed the name of the street in which 
it stood into that of ‘*Rue Catinat’’—the name 
Sorbonne recalling the remembrance, it was said, 
of an “‘ astute and dangerous body””—* inimical to 
philosophy and to mankind.’’ Bonaparte, in his 
work of restoration, did not overlook the Sorbonne ; 
and he placed matters pretty nearly on the footing 
on which they have stood ever since—by making 
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it the head-quarters of the University, and the seat 
of the ‘* Facultés de Théologie, des Sciences, et 
des Lettres.”’ This latter historical consideration, 
more than its usefulness or its antiquity, is likely 
to secure for it the respect of the present govern- 
ment, notwithstanding counter-influences—for ‘* my 
uncle’s’’ measures have hitherto been held sacred in 
the midst of the erratic course of ‘‘ reOrganization”’ 
now followed in France. 

The poet Moore, we are informed, kept a jour- 
nal with singular regularity during many years of 
his life ;—extending, indeed, from a very early 

eriod up to the commencement of his fatal illness. 
t occupies three volumes of closely-written MS., 
and was always intended by the poet for publica- 
tion. It will, therefore, we are told, be prepared 
for the press by Mrs. Moore—who will codualiby 
associate with it other documents—as soon as 
-~ ce, shall enable her to undertake the 
abor. 

We learn from Messrs. Longman that the report 
to which we last week alluded of the condition 
said to be attached to the payment of the very large 
sum which Mr. Moore obtained for his ‘* Lalla 
Rookh”’ is incorrect.—** The payment,’’ say these 
gentlemen, ‘‘ was 3,000/., not three thousand 
guineas—and was made unconditionally on the day 
of publication.” 

t is now tolerably certain that Captain Penny 
will not be employed by the Admiralty to com- 
mand an expedition in renewal of the search for 
the missing ships up Wellington Channel. At 
least, the late board did not contemplate giving 
him a command—and it is to be apprehended that 
the new lords will not be disposed to alter the 
plans already organizing to continue the search. 
When Capt. Penny’s eminent and signal services 
are borne in mind, it does seem hard that his high 
qualifications for Arctic exploration should be 
overlooked. It may be added, that the cause 
which the Admiralty profess to have at heart is 
injured by passing over Capt. Penny; for, among 
all our Arctic navigators, he alone has penetrated 
through Wellington Channel to the open water 
which he has designated Victoria Channel, and 
surely it would be highly judicious to secure the 
services of this pilot, as it were, to unknown seas. 
Should the Duke of Northumberland, at the sug- 
gestion of those of our eminent Arctic author- 
ities who are not trammelled by official etiquette, 
and have, therefore, espoused the cause of Capt. 
Penny, take this view of the case, there is yet 
time. Though the ships which are to be under 
Sir Edward Belcher’s orders are in a state of for- 
ward preparation, they will not sail until the end 
of April ;—and the intervening period would afford 
time to equip a large and powerful steamer essen- 
tial to carry on the search—which might be placed 
under the command of Capt. Penny. 

The obituary of the week includes the name of 
Dr. Keate, of Hartley Wespall, who for a quarter 
of a century conducted the studies and preserved 
the discipline of Eton College. 

The latest development of the electric telegraph 
system is at once useful and beautiful. It isa plan 
for distributing and correcting mean Greenwich 
time in London and over the country every day at 
noon. Every holiday maker knows the ball which 
surmounts the Royal Observatory, and has watched 
with interest its descent as the clock gave the first 
stroke of noon, thereby telling the sea-going men 
in the river the exact state of the chronometers 
which were to become their guides over the path- 
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less waters. Such a ball is to be raised on a pole 
on the telegraphic office near Charing Cross, and 
at noon each day is to drop by electric action si- 
multaneously with that at Greenwich—both balls 
being in fact liberated by the same hand—and, 
falling on a cushion at the base of the pole, is to 
communicate standard time along all the telegraph- 
ic wires of the country. At the same instant, 
the bells will ring out noon at the most distant 
| cnet: Holyhead, Aberdeen, Harwich and 

evonport. The great metropolitan clocks, such 
as the Horse Guards, the Exchange, the New 
Palace, are to be regulated on the same principle. 
It is said that all the railway companies have 
agreed to avail themselves of these means of ob- 
taining an exact uniformity of time. 

It is not three years since we directed particular 
attention to an advertisement which had appeared 
in our paper announcing the publication of certain 
inedited works of Lord Byron, said to be in the 

ssession of ‘his son, George Gordon Byron, 
Fisq.” On that occasion we told our readers what 
we knew of this Mr. Byron ; and it is therefore no 
surprise to us—as it will be none to them—to learn 
(from a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. White, 
the bookseller of Pall Mall, to Mr. Murray, in the 
course of the discussions which we narrated Jast 
week—and which copy has been forwarded to us 
by Mr. White himself) that this same Mr. Byron 
is the party, by himself and his emissaries, through 
whom Mr. White became possessed of the docu- 
ments which are now, alleged to be forgeries. 

We can call to mind no former case of adver- 
tisement inserted by churchwardens inviting pub- 
lic subscriptions in aid of a fund for erecting a 
monament to any British worthy interred in the 
church or churchyard intrusted to their care re- 


spectively—though we remember many advertise- 
ments announcing that unless some ancient monu- 
ment or other be repaired by a certain time it will 


be destroyed. Better times would seem to be ap- 
proaching ; and we willingly direct attention to a 
recent advertisement in our paper, in which the 
churchwardens of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, invite 
subscriptions in aid of monuments proposed to be 
raised in the church to distinguish the graves of 
the author of ‘‘ Hudibras’’ and of Dr. Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar. It has long been 
a reproach to the authorities of the parish that 
Butler’s grave has been undistinguished in their 
cemetery—and we have no very valid — 
to the erection of a monument to Dr. Wolcot. 
Surely, however, the churcliwardens, in selecting 
only two worthies to receive the honors of a monu- 
ment, have not made the best choice when they 
took Wolcot for one—when we remember that the 
graves of Sir Peter Lely and Grinling Gibbons are 
undistinguished in the same cemetery.—Let us 
add, that Dennis the critic has written an admirable 
epitaph on Butler, which the churchwardens would 
do well to adopt. 

The feeling in favor of an abrogation of every 
species of test at the great seats of learning spreads 
apace. We see by the Scotch journals that several 
meetings have been held “‘ north of the Tweed,” 
and resolutions passed against the test system as 
it is now applied at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. he town councils of Cupar and Kir- 
kaldy have agreed to petition Parliament for its 
removal. 

In our review of M. Lamartine’s ‘ History of 
the Restoration,’’ we remarked on the striking and 
damaging form in which the republican poet had 
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exhibited the results of the imperial régime. Some 
interesting correspondence on this subject has 
lately appeared in the Paris papers. A Polish 
colonel of the old Imperial Guard corrects, on his 
personal knowledge, a few unimportant details. 
M. Lamartine accepts the rectifications, and offers 
to use them in his new edition ; but he adds :— 
** With regard to my judgment upon the institu- 
tions and the policy of Napoleon, it must necessa- 
rily differ from yours as widely as our points of 
view are different. I understand, and I honor, 
the fidelity and enthusiasm of a brave lieutenant 
for his general. Gratitude wears a bandage over 
its eyes as well as Justice. But I, aman of another 
religion, love the independence of al] nations, that 
I may have the right to love the independence of 
the nation of which I form a part. I desire moral- 
ity even in glory ; in short, I abhor despotism, and 
I must logically and from my heart judge with 
severity of the man who was the most formidable 
instrument of despotism.’? We may as well add, 
as some explanation for the tardy appearance of M. 
Lamartine’s other volumes, that the advertisement 
of his work is for the present suspended by author- 
ity in France and its dependencies. 

A proposal lies before us for the formation of a 
Photographical Society ;—the idea appearing to 
have originated in the meeting of the professional 
and amateur photographers from various countries, 
whose productions were to be found in the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851. The objects sug- 
gested are, to form a pleasant and convenient pho- 
tographic club and a society which shall be advan- 
tageous to the art—and the advancement of those 
departments of knowledge which have received 
much elucidation since the announcement of the 
discoveries of Daguerre and Talbot. We under- 
stand that already a considerable number of gentle- 
men have announced their willingness to join, and 
that Mr. Fox Talbot has expressed his desire to 
give every facility to the members in carrying out 
those processes which are connected with his - 
various patents. It is intended, we are informed, 
to hold a preliminary meeting for the purpose of 
organizing the society as soon as one hundred 
names shall have been obtained as favorable to the 
project. 

An interesting discovery is reported to have 
been made at Windsor. Some workmen, engaged 
in levelling the ground between the Garter Tower 
and Julius Cesar’s Tower, have found about six 
feet below the surface a subterraneous passage cut 
through the chalk rock on which the castle stands. 
The passage is six feet wide and ten feet high. 
The sides are built of sound masonry, and the arch 
is of massive stone-work. At present it has been 
traced to one of the minor canon’s houses in the 
Horseshoe Cloisters adjoining Julius Cesar’s ‘Tow- 
er, where the entrance is bricked up. From this 
part there is a gradual descent into Thames Street ; 
from thence it appears to pass under the houses in 
the direction of the river Thames, but in this di- 
rection it has not yet been explored. 

The French journals record the death of Madame 
Gay; whose graceful works of sentimental and 
historical fiction had their time of popularity in 
France before public taste had become used to 
demand what Goethe called ‘ the literature of de- 
spair,” or the mysticisms of social philanthropy. 
Her vogue in society has been in later years some- 
what eclipsed by the more showy renown of her 
daughter Delphine, Madame de Girardin ;—but 
that she retained to the last a certain position and 
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individuality in the world of Parisian belles-lettres, 
may be seen by the list of the men of letters who 
attended her to the grave. 

Forced by the decrees of the president, the 
Orleans family have commenced the sale of those 
portions of their property which he has not confis- 
cated. Accordingly, the sale of the library of the 
late King Louis Philippe commenced on Monday, 
in the Salle Sylvestre, and will continue, it is cal- 
culated, for about a month. The catalogue is rich 
in manuscripts and poems of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—amongst which the most 
precious is the romance of ‘‘ Perceforest,’’ the only 
copy known to exist. When Neuilly was sacked 
in 1848, a part of the library was injured; but a 
number of books of high interest still remain—many 
being splendidly bound and bearing the arms of 
the Duchess of Orleans, mother of Louis Philippe. 
The proceedings of Monday presented nothing very 
worthy of interest, with the exception of the sale of 
a manuscript in ten volumes quarto, containing the 
life and doctrine of Jesus Christ. This work was 
written in 1772 by an abbé, and imitates perfectly, 
from one end to the other, the printed character. 
This work, which was given to ) mee Philippe by 
Carriere, the member of the Convention, was 
knocked down for 250 franes. 

There is a talk, we see, of a universal exhibition 
of the products of industry, similar to that which 
took place in London last year, to be held in Paris 
in the course of the year 1853. What 1853 may 
bring forth in Paris, we believe Zadkiel—who 
knows quite well what is doing in the remoter 
planets—would fail to predict; but at present all 
the moral elements which are essential to the suc- 
cess of such a project are assuredly wanting. 

The philosophical faculty of the University of 
Munich have, we see, conferred their degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy on Mr. J. E. Gray, of the 
British Museum, as an acknowledgment of his 
high merit in the natural sciences. 

rof. Kellner has made his escape from the 
fortress at Cassel, in which he had been immured 
by the Austrians. The affair seems to have been 
effected with a daring and adroitness equal to those 
displayed in the case of Kinkell. A compositor 
named Zinn was the chief agent in Kellner’s flight 
—but there must have been many other though 
not more important confederates. On the night of 
his escape from Cassel all the telegraphic lines 
leading from the town were found severed. Every 
contingency had been prepared for—and the fugi- 
tive was soon beyond the reach of his enemies. 
The affair has created a great sensation in the liter- 
ary and professorial circles of Rhenish Germany. 

Our readers, we hope, have not forgotten ‘* Mr. 
B., of Bandon.’’ Mr. B. of Bandon is the inge- 
nious Irish gentleman, who, hearing that the Sea 
Serpent was out on a cruise, and had in fact been 
chased up the shallows of an American river, 
logically looked for him on the coast of Cork—and 
ordering his boat for the search, of course met the 
monster taking his siesta a few miles from land. 
Mr. B. of Bandon is also, we think, the gentleman 
at whom the Sea Serpent ‘* winked his eye.’”’ Of 
this gentleman we now hope to have further 
tidings. Mr. B. of Bandon may again order out 
his boat ; for the Americans have not only fallen 
in with the Sea Serpent once more—somewhere in 
the Pacific, we believe—but have actually slain him; 
wherefore he may be reasonably expected forth- 
with to make his appearance somewhere on the 
Irish coast. The American newspapers have begun 
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to grow all their ‘‘ great turnips’ earlier than . 
usual this year. They took down the Falls of 
Niagara as early as the beginning of February— 
and in the same month the Sea Serpent has grown 
to a prodigious length in their columns. The 
captors seem to have had a terrible fight with the 
monster—and their account is somewhat confused, 
as if written under its excitement ; but there are a 
variety of data given for judging of the fabulous 
proportions of the beast. For instance, we under- 
stand them to say that they cut the animal up in 
the sea, and that it took them ‘‘ nearly three days”’ 
to gather in the pieces !—Seriously, however, the 
captain of the ship Monongahela—the name has a 
legendary sound—is made to send word, by means 
of another vessel, which is said to have spoken him 
at sea, that he is bringing home the head of the 
Sea Serpent, for the silencing of all cavillers ;— 
but he hints that he may have to throw it over- 
board before he gets into port, for fear of its breed- 
ing a distemper. This we think he is very likely 
to do; and so the Sea Serpent will still remain a 
myth, suspended in men’s minds between the theo- 
retical scepticism of Prof. Owen and the positive 
testimony of Mr. B. of Bandon. 





JuvENILE Enercy.—In December, 1807, W. H. 
Maynard, Esq., was teaching a school for a quarter 
in the town of Plainfield, Massachusetts. One cold, 
blustering morning, on entering his school-room, he 
observed a lad, he had not seen before, sitting on one 
of the benches. The lad soon-«made known his errand 
to Mr. Maynard. He was fifteen years old ; his 
parents lived seven miles distant ; he wanted an ed- 
ucation, and had come from home on foot that morn- 
ing to see if Mr. Maynard could help him contrive 
how to obtain it. Mr. Maynard asked him if he was 
acquainted with any one in the place. ‘‘No.’? ‘Do 
your parents know any one here?’’ ‘* No.’? ** Can your 
parents help you towards obtaining an education ?’’ 
**No.’’? ‘* Have you any friends that can give you as- 
sistance ?’’ ** No.’’ ‘* Well, how do youexpect to obtain 
an education ?’’ ‘* I don’t know, but I thought I would 
come and see you.’? Mr. Maynard told him to stay 
that day, and he would see what could be done. He 
discovered that the boy was possessed of good sense, 
but no uncommon brilliancy ; and he was particu- 
larly struck with the cool and resolute manner in 
which he undertook to conquer difficulties which 
would have intimidated common minds. In the 
course of the day, Mr. Maynard made provision for 
having him boarded through the winter in the family 
with himself, the lad paying for his board by his 
services out of school. He gave himself diligently to 
study, in which he made good but not rapid pro- 
ficiency, improving every opportunity of reading and 
conversation for acquiring knowledge; and thus 
spent the winter. When Mr. Maynard left the place 
in the spring, he engaged a minister, who had resided 
about four miles from the boy’s father, to hear his 
recitations; and the boy accordingly boarded at 
home and pursued his studies. It is unnecessary to 
pursue the narrative further. Mr. Maynard never 
saw the lad afterwards. But this was the early 
history of the Rev. Jonas King, D. D., whose exertions 
in the cause of Oriental learning, and in alleviating 
the miseries of Greece, have endeared him alike to the 
scholar and the philanthropist, and shed a bright ray 
of glory on his native country. 





Tr is not so difficult a task to plant new truths as to 
root out old errors, for there is this paradox in men, 
they run after that which is new, but are prejudiced 
in favor of that which is old. 











THE FALL 
From the Examiner, 20th March. 
THE FALL OF ROSAS. 


Srverat weeks ago we spoke of the approaching 
fall of Rosas, Dictator of Buenos Ayres, as an event 
imminent and inevitable. It has taken place, as 
we anticipated. Driven from the countries north 
of the Plata by Urquiza, who organized Entre Rios 
and those provinces independently of him, Rosas 
threw himself on his old friends and supporters, the 
gauchos of the Pampas. With these he made no 
unvaliant struggle at San-Lugares, not far from 
Buenos Ayres. But, overpowered in a great meas- 
ure by the superior courage and steadiness of the 
foreign troops which supported Urquiza, the army 
of Rosas was defeated. He himself fled, and, ulti- 
mately, took shelter with his daughter Manuelita 
on board a British vessel. Buenos Ayres surren- 
dered to Urquiza, and to the Brazilian Admiral 
Grenfell, who had penetrated into the inner roads 
with four vessels. 

The article in which the Examiner predicted the 
fall of Rosas also threw out a comparison between 
his character and policy and those of M. Bonaparte. 
We described both as supporting their power by 
means of military violence keeping down civilian 
ideas, and by bringing the rude and barbarous 
adhesion of the rustic to overwhelm the dislike and 
resistance of the citizen class. The Unitarian con- 
stitutionalists under Rivadavia had certainly gov- 
erned the republic with no wonderful vigor and 
success ; whereupon Rosas pretended that a free or 
republican form of government was worth nothing, 
and straightway established his dictatorship in its 
stead, as something more practical and more manly. 

There is a coincidence not less singular in his 
mode of doing this. Entering Buenos Ayres after 
a victory over his enemies of the Unitarian party, 
he scorned to assume the executive power, as the 
nominee of the national representation. He insisted 
that the people at large should be consulted, not 
only as to his claim to be chief of the republic, but 
to be its chief with unlimited powers. He became 
in consequence the depositary of all public authority. 

Once possessed of power, the first measures of 
Rosas were to strike terror into the citizens by acts 
of wholesale massacre, and by the organization of a 
club, which, like the Jacobin, doomed to death 
and proscription all the foes of its chief and idol. 
Rosas thus established a regular system of terror- 
ism, under which no man’s property, liberty, or 
life were safe; but his system of terror so far suc- 
ceeded as to put down such civic resistance as had 
the power to disturb him. He maintained his 
despotism until the moment when a military party 
could be formed independent of him, and a general 
found in Urquiza able to march an army against 
him. ‘Then the power of Rosas evaporated, and 
freedom was restored to the republic. We need 
not recapitulate the points of resemblance in M. 
Bonaparte’s position and career. ‘They speak for 
themselves. 

Rosas reigned over the republic of La Plata for 
the space of nearly twenty years. Certainly, 
however, what chiefly enabled him to do so with suc- 
cess was that continued hostility of European pow- 
ers, each of which was always promising itself 80 
easy a victory over him. There is one sentiment 
in the Spanish race more powerful and profound 
than any other, and that is, hatred of the foreigner. 
Let two parties arise in any country peopled by the 
Spanish race, one abetted by foreigners, accepting 
their support and adopting their ideas, the other 
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simply professing hatred to foreigners, and the 
latter is sure to be the popular one. 

The party which prevailed at Buenos Ayres 
before Rosas, consisted of civilized, commercial, 
enlightened men, full of the ideas of Europe, and 
anxious to tread in its advanced ways. But, in 
order to succeed in this, they should have kept 
peace. Unfortunately they fell into wars with 
Brazil. Wars led to the creation of a military 
party ; and the predominance of a military party 
led to the dictatorship of such a man as Rosas, a 
soldier himself after the manuer of the country, that 
is, possessed of large tracts of land, and command- 
ing the obedience of the pastors or gauchos who 
peopled it. 

Rosas continued energetically to war with Brazil. 
That empire claimed to extend its frontier to the 
Plata, and so to share in the commerce of that river. 
But the Uruguay was peopled with a Spanish, not 
a Portuguese race, and Buenos -Ayres resisted. 
In a war between the Spaniards and Portuguese of 
the New World, however, the Spaniards could not 
but be the victors, so decided is their superiority in 
moral and physical hardihood. Brazil, nevertheless, 
had more revenue, and more European alliances ; 
and tried, with German and with Irish soldiers, to 
hold its ground. Upon this England at length 
interposed to put an end to maritime war, and con- 
cluded peace by establishing the independence of 
the Uruguay ; and at this point peace and commerce 
might have been restored in the Plata, and through 
them would gradually have decayed the dictatorial 
sway of Rosas, when unfortunately the French in- 
terfered. They deemed themselves insulted by the 
dictator, and to punish him they supported Monte 
Video in its resistance to him. M. Thiers at the 
same time conceived the idea of making a French 
colony of the Uruguay, whither the Basques emi- 
grated in crowds ; and thus begin those struggles 
of the American Spaniards west of the Plata, against 
the crowd of French and foreigners who encamped 
in Monte Video. The contest has in this way 
been going on for years ; French governments, with 
very little wavering, continuing to support Monte 
Video, England interfering now and then rather to 
prevent France exercising exclusive influence than 
with any definite view of her own, and the United 
States perpetually grumbling at the interference of 
Europeans to keep up civil war in America. 

The plan which has at length succeeded, that of in- 
ducing the provinces, governors, and native cavalry 
of Corrientes and Entre Rios to turn in insurrection 
upon Rosas, was devised by the French ten years 
ago, and was often tried but always failed. The 
officers of Rosas continued to be the most able and 
the most steadfast. Since the defeat of Oribe, 
however, and the active participation of Brazil in 
the war, these began to waver ; and at length Ur- 
quiza, ‘* the ferocious Urquiza,’’ previously one of 
the most stubborn followers of Rosas, was induced 
to wheel round. He has, probably, been promised 
the sovereignty of Entre Rios, which the Brazilians 
evidently desire to separate from the Argentine 
confederacy. Be this as it may, Urquiza, at the 
head of the gauchos of the West, his ranks swelled 
by foreign infantry from Monte Video and foreign 
cavalry from Schleswig-Holstein, was enabled to 
cross the river and advance against Rosas, who, 
like Hannibal, always victorious when he kept the 
war ata distance from Carthage, was beaten the 
moment he allowed it to approach its doors. 

What the result of the revolution may be, re- 
mains to be seen. Although Rosas has fallen, the 
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military party is by no means crushed, neither are 
the gauchos. The national hatred of the foreigner 
will still render Urquiza unpopular, he having con- 
quered so much by foreign and Brazilian aid. Nor, 
should he be able to accept the lead of affairs in 
Buenos Ayres itself, can we venture to count upon 
this as any certain improvement, his nature being 
as truculent as that of Rosas. 

So with another great point, in which the 
English especially interested themselves, we mean 
the opening of the great rivers, to which Rosas 
was determinately opposed. Brazil is unfortunately 
quite as inimical to Europeans, or to their trade 
reaching Paraguay by those great streams, as Ro- 
sas was. However, European ideas and force have 
so much contributed to the overthrow of Rosas, and 
have so triumphantly prevailed over native prejudice 
and tyranny, that it is to be hoped, and indeed is 
most probable, that civilization and free trade will 
be ultimately, tf not immediately, gainers. 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE THREATENED. 


Wirntw the last few weeks we have heard of 
conspiracies discovered and their chiefs arrested in 
Greece and in Bosnia. The object of the conspira- 
tors in both cases was to overthrow the present 
governing powers of Turkey and establish a great 
Sclave power south of the Danube. We are sorry 
to observe some Polish refugees in Athens among 
the agents in these conspiracies. 

The immediate cause of the rising in Bosnia 
was the introduction of reforms into the adminis- 
tration, by which Turks and Christians were placed 
on a perfect equality. An insurrection among the 
Turkish Bosnians, as our readers may remember, 
has but just been put down. The Christians now 
make an _—, equally dangerous. The prime 
movers in the affair have been the priests, both of 
the Latin and Greek church, many of whom have 
been sent to prison in consequence. There is no 
doubt that these persons are in close connection with 
the Pansclavists of Croatia and the Banat ; and it is 
suspected that the Austrian government has not 
been, in any respect, ignorant of what was going 
on. It will be recollected that Prince Schwartzen- 
berg threatened to take vengeance for the release 
of Kossuth, and from that time to this he has 
been persevering in his search of opportunities to 
injure and annoy the Sultan. He may probably 
now discover a pretext. It appears that the Aus- 
trian vice-consul at Mostar os got himself into 
some trouble by protecting the conspirators who 
took refuge in his house, and the Austrian papers 
already talk of satisfaction and a march of Jella- 
chich into Bosnia. 

Now the passion of Prince Schwartzenherg for 
getting into hot water, or, as he calls it, ‘* assert 
ing for Austria her due place in the rank of na- 
tions,’’ is so extraordinary, that we should not 
wonder at any extravagance perpetrated by him ; 
but Turkey, in case of need, has irresistible claims 
to support. Doubtless our government is kept 
thoroughly well informed as to all these affairs ; 
but for a set-off to Sir Stratford Canning in Con- 
stantinople, we have Lord Malmesbury in Dawning 
Street, and therefore no efficient security against 
the impertinent notes and ssive acts of the 
most rash and meddling of ministers that ever gov- 
erned Austria. The Sclave nations south of the 
Danube have been long worked on by different 
parties, the French and Poles on the one hand, 
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and the Russians on the other ; and it remains to 
be seen if the Austrians are now to be allowed to 
make use of them for shabby and interested pur- 
— In - case, we think it high time that 
England should turn her attention to those prov- 
inces, 80 important, both commercially and politi- 
cally ; and we shall be very glad if the report of 
the appointment of a British Consul for ia 
turns out to be true.—Ezxaminer, 27th March. 





THE TRUE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


Tue dispute between the Sultan and the Viceroy 
of Egypt threatens to complicate many interests ; 
and diplomatists are up in arms to defend, sever- 
ally, the rights of the Sultan, of the Viceroy, the 
interests of France, of England, the European in- 
terests in the balance of power, the settlement of 
territory, or the overland route which brings In- 
dian interests into the field. But one interest 
seems to be forgotten—the Egyptian people. 

The new Pacha is praised for his intelligence. 
He inherits the credit which, down to his very 
death, Mehemet Ali unduly obtained, for contem- 
plating a railway, and otherwise subserving ‘ pro- 

ss.’ Progress for aliens whom- he did not 
understand, for merchants at Cairo, and his own 
segue power! But what was the progress of 
the people? One towards extinction. Has Abbas 
Pacha reversed the policy of his predecessor? We 
have not heard that he has. In t, for the 
miserable Fellahs, the verb has but a limited defi- 
nition ; to do, to be, or to suffer, is the verb for 
Europe ; but in Egypt it is only to suffer. The 
Fellah cannot do anything worth employing a 
verb to express—he is only a tool, used. His con- 
struing is always passive. His sense of the great 
auxiliary, ‘to be,”’ is chiefly by its opposite—to 
perish ; and his whole race is perishing, by the 
slow but steady poison of bad government. 

Now, to us, the upholding of the overland route 
is valuable for the mercantile interests of England 
and India, but also, and perhaps chiefly, for the 
fact that it drives a great highway, with the full 
ts ht of civilization, through that corner of 

nighted Africa—that region of a murdered peo- 
ple ; and we all know that murder slinks from 
modern hi ~~ and light. We are glad to see 
the miserable tians gradually acquiring the 
protection Gute ten the presence of engers 
and bystanders. And, perhaps, it might not be 
amiss if the agents of civilized powers were to 
inquire into the wishes of those deserted wretches, 
nay, to let them know that such an inquiry existed. 
It might reintroduce hope into the region of the 
Nile, and might produce some singular political 
effects.— Spectator. 





Meworanpum ror Taxation Apsusters.—The 
whole interest of the National Debt (£27,000,000) 
is paid by six taxes, which fall at this moment upon 
the lowest class of the community ; the tax on tea, 
on sugar, on coffee, on spirits, on malt, on tobacco ; 
these six articles raise a revenue of above £30,- 
000,000 annually. The whole civil — 
of this country does not cost £20,000,000 ; £10,- 
000,000 less than the interest of the National 
Debt. If you are to transfer the burden from land 
to indirect taxation, you in fact impose it upon 





the people.—Sir James Graham at Carlisle. 





